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SATURDAY, JULY 3, 1875. 


THE MASTER CAR-BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Ninth Annual Convention. 











We continue this week our report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Association at its recent meeting : 


After the conclusion of the discussion on ventilation the Sec- 
retary’s report was read, from which it — that out of 
197 members on the books, only 61 had paid their assessments 
for 1874 and 1875. _ 

Mr. Houmes moved that the subject be referred to the Audit- 
ing Committee. Some means ought to be devised to secure the 
payment of assessments. : 

Mr. Hixprvup suggested that the Secretary be authorized to 
draw on members for the amount. 

The motion to refer was adopted. 

The report of the committee in charge of the rooms of the 
Association in New York was then read. : 

The PRESIDENT stated that the rooms were odtenepertins, 
none of the funds of the Association being used for that pur- 


BO. 

The report was then accepted. : 

Mr. Sir then stated that none of the Association’s money 
had as yet been expended on the dictionary of terms. A do- 
nation of $100 had been made, which was not yet exhausted. 

A long discussion then sprung up as to who were members of 
the Committee on the Dictionary, which question was finall 
settled by the passage of a resolution authorizing the Presi- 
dent to decide what members of the Association were on the 
committee. 

The Presipent then stated that the Committee on Subjects 
had recommended that a half hour from each session be de- 
yoted to receiving and answering questions to be asked by any 
member. 

The first question was: What is the average expense, at re- 

air shops, of removing worn-out wheels from a car-axle, bor- 
ing the wheels, refitting the axle, and pressing the new wheels 
on? 

Mr. Krrpy thought the question had been asked to determine 
what should be the charge made for replaces the wheels under 
a foreign car. Some roads charged $4, while others thought 
this too much. He inferred that the question referred only to 
the change of wheels, not including the —_—_ up of journals. 

The PRESENT thought it was meant to include turning up 
the journals when necessary. ; : 

Mr. Davis (Boston & Lowell) thought that it also included 
the cost of taking the wheels out from under the car and 
putting them back. F 

The Presipent thought that was not included. The wheels 
had sometimes to be taken out at a long distance from the 
shop, and the cost varied greatly. 

Mr. Van Hovren thought it depended largely upon the facil- 
ities for doing the work. 

Mr. Rowe (New York Central & Hudson River) had had some 
experience in this matter and had found that it cost them 75 
cents a pair for fitting the wheels, just for material and labor, 
not counting wear and tear of machinery. 

Mr. Grirrirah thought it was not necessary to get at an 
average; it was best to make a bill and itemize the charges in 
each case. 

Mr. Davis thought it was designed to draw attention to the 
importance of having proper facilities for doing the work. 

The PREsDENT said that his object in asking the question was 
to see whether they were keeping details of the cost of their 
departments. It would not be long before every one would be 
called upon to keep a detailed account of everything done, and 
the exact cost of everything. It was a simple question, but re- 
quired the keeping of detailed accounts to answer it. If answer- 
ed fully it would show many companies that by keeping in use 
old, worn-out, antiquated tools they were losing the cost of 
better machines in a little time. 

Mr. Rowe gave the details of the cost in his shop as follows: 
Time boring two new wheels, 45 minutes; fitting wheel seat, 
50 minutes; pressing old wheels off, 25 minutes; pressing new 
ones on, 80 minutes; in all, 244 hours. The cost was $1.70, not 
charging the expense of labor or machinery or for use of tools. 
There were two men on the press and one on the axle. 

A Memper said that on his road they had found that they 
could not bore the wheels to a good fit by running the mandrel 
through once. They had to run it through twice. They could 
not turn both journals in the time given. They had a first- 
class press, and they found that the t they could do was 
about $1 per pair, and that only when everything was just 


right. 

it. CHAMBERLAIN said they had the best tools. The man on 
the wheel-borer got $1.60 per day, and would bore from 26 to 
40 wheels a day; he had gone as high as 60. With a Sellers’ 
lathe on new axles they could turn out 16 axles, or 32 journals 
3% by 54%. The fitter, who did nothing else, would fit from 40 
to 50 axles per day. The whole cost was 65 cents per pair, 
when axles are turned off. 

Mr. Apams said that he was on the same road as Mr. Cham- 
berlain, but a different division. It cost him 90 cents a pair to 
fitup new wheels. Old wheels cost sometimes more, some- 
times less. There was the cost of taking them off, but there 
was less work on the wheel,seat. He found much difference of 

inion as to the proper charge to make. On some roads 

Where there is much interchange of cars the wheels are Lym 

an item; on others they charge only for the wheels, not for 

labor. On a road where there was little exchange of cars, they 
would figure up a big bill which did not always get paid. The 
wanted to be governed by common custom and not pay suc 
unusual bills. He thought that the cost on old wheels was 
from 75 cents to $1. To figure closely they must take the old 

Wheels into account, and sometimes they must send a consid- 

erable distance to get a broken wheel. Then, with a forei 

car, they might not cove the right kind of a wheel and would 
ve to send for one, 

Mr. LeicuTow thought the question was asked not so much 
to od what the cost was, as to find out whether they knew 

it was. 

a CHAMBERLAIN said that he could ¥ the e oey if he 
d his books. He thought it cost from 75 cents to $1.50 per 

pair for old wheels. 

Mr. Lztcuton said that Mr. Chamberlain had every ad- 
Vantage. He had the best tools and had them placed just 
right, and he could hire labor very cheap. He himself could 
hot get a machinist for $1.60 per day. 

Fan CHAMBERLAIN said he would ee out a common laborer 
© Wasa little better than the rest and put him on a wheel- 
®r. In a little time he could do the work very well. In the 

Th way the men on his axle-lathes. were not first-class men. 

am watched these men and saw that their tools were kept in 


— next eee: in case of the <i destruction ate . 
any ra onging to any 0' company, W: 

pod Arca eae of Do mame qud original cost =. ‘6 -, 

time of . ny that the same car can be built for at 


Mr. Apams thought it was fair to take the actual present 


value of thecar. It would not be right to take the original 
cost in the case of a car built some years ago, when cars cost 
nearly twice as much as now. 

Mr. Davis thought the resolution passed some years ago 
covered that ground. 

Mr. Van Houten said that when they had a case of thatkind, 
the master car-builders of the two roads met and settled on a 
valuation. 

_ Mr. Apams said that the resolution referred to fixed the depre- 
ciation at the rate of 10 per cent. a year, but did not fix a basis 
for the original value. 

Mr. Van Hovren believed it was right to take the value of the 
car at the time of its destruction. 

The Presipent thought that was the fair way. Leen could 
get at the value by the 10 per cent. depreciation principle. 

Mr. Van Houten said that he had seen cars twelve vears in 
service that had been repaired and were better than others six 
years old. Four years of one kind of service may injure a car 
more than ten years of another. 

Mr. Forp thought the 10 per cent. depreciation principle 
rather wild. He had lately had to value acar 15 years old, 
where that principle would hardly work. The matter was very 
wo gg It was best to take the present cost of a car as the 

Asis. 

Mr. Somersy said the car was always worth the iron that was 
in it when it was broken up. They always allowed for the old 
iron at the present price of iron. 

Mr. Forp thought the question reached cases where the car 
was ~~ my , not entirely destroyed. 

Mr. Wixcox did not think either principle proposed correct. 
The car should be valued at its wo at the time, no matter 
what it cost. They had a list of all their cars and knew what 
each one was worth. If one was Somenge they made a bill for 
its value, deducting value of old iron returned. a | — 
to build their own cars. They knew the condition of their cars 
well enough to fix the value pretty closely. If a car was dam- 
aged they would charge what it cost to repair it. 

Mr. Apams thought that car builders would not differ much 
as to the value of a car or the cost of repairs. The car builders 
of two roads could generally agree very nearly. With dirtant 
roads it is often impossible to send the iron back, because the 
freight would be more than the iron was worth. 

e Convention then on Nope until the next day. 

The second day’s proceedings were opened by the reading of 
the report of the Auditing Committee, stating that the accounts 
of the Secretary and Treasurer were correct. 

The Committee on Assessments made a report leaving it to 
the Convention to fix the amount to be assessed on each mem- 
ber. After some discussion it was fixed at $5, and the Secre- 
tary was authorized to draw on each member for the amount. 

e report of the Committee on Journals, Bearings and Lu- 
brication (a summary of which has already been given) was 
then read. 

Mr. Hotmes, of the Committee, said that they had not been 
able to meet as they should, for the reason that the members 
were located so far apart that they could not come —. 
Many of the answers received were very imperfect, showing 
little interest in the matter. 

On motion, the Committee was then discharged. 

Mr. Hopxins thought the subject of hot journals a very im- 
portant one. They are the frequent cause of accidents. In 
one case, on the Erie, a hot journal caused the loss of $100,000. 
He thought they were much more frequent than was reported. 

Mr. Homes said that in the communications received there 
was some outside information which he did not use in the re- 
port, as it was sent in confidence. One instance was told him 
where a company was using oil costing 19 cents a gallon, and 
was much troubled with hot boxes. sample of 30 cent oil 
was sent them, and it was tried on one side of a car, the 19 cent 
oil on the other. On that car they had to use four times as 
much of the cheap oil as of the other. The facts were re- 
ported, but the cheap oil continued to be bought. 

Mr. Hopkins knew of a case where a company had tried the 
experiment, on a certain class of cars, of using the best lard 
ai in summer and the best sperm oil in winter, and employing 
an intelligent man to lubricate the cars. They found that the 
engines would pull 10 per cent. more cars. Using cheap oil and 
cheap labor was poor policy, besides ———— life. 

Mr. Apams said that last February, just when he received the 
circular, he had a new passenger car and he thought he would 
try an experiment. e measured the oil and weighed the 
waste carefully, and had kept a close account ever since. He 
had had no trouble with the journals and the car had run 20,- 
400 miles, 200 miles a day, with 14 gallons of mineral oil and 
1% pounds of waste. The cost was less than one-third of a mill 
permile. It had che standard axle and the Hopkins brass. If 
one car could do this, others could, with proper care. 

Mr. Hopxins said that with inferior oil more haulin power 
was necessary, which cost more than the best oil. He had run 
a Pullman car from Jersey City to Chicago with only half a gill 
ofoil to each box per trip, after the first packing. 

Mr. Van HovurTen said that there was more trouble with 
freight cars because they could not receive the same attention 
as passenger cars. He had tested oil and had run a car 60,000 
miles with four ounces of oil to each journal. There was great 
waste of oil, as could be seen by examining the cars. 

Mr. Forp said that close covers to boxes were one cause of 
hot journals. Ittook some time and trouble to take them off, 
and they were neglected in consequence. Another reason is 
that covers get off altogether and dirt gets in; all lids should 
behinged. Another cause is that when | wey J are hot, 
brasses are put in that do not fit well. Sometimes the collar of 
oo ars too hard on the brass. 

r. SrernBacs asked whether it was large or small | wey none 
that got hot. They used to have much trouble with hot jour- 
nals. Now they used journals 3% by 8 inches on pene 
cars, 3% by 8 on tenders and 3% by8 on coal cars, and they 
had very little trouble. He knew of but one — journal that 
had been heated. They fitted the journals wi reat care. 
They had had no journals broken since the cold winter of 1867. 

Mr. Hopxrns said that the oil he had used in his sleeping 
car was fine sperm oil. 

Mr. Stewart asked about the journals of the standard axles 
getting hot on cars away from home. 

Mr. GuampERLAIN said he had had no standard journals hot, 
either of his own or foreign cars. : 

Mr. L. Ganey said that this matter has not been sufficiently 
understood or looked after. It was evident that when heavy 
loads were carried at high speed over rough joints, the lubrica- 
tor would be crushed out, causing friction and heating. If 
more oil was not introduced at once, there was a hot box. If 
cars were run 12 miles an hour, and the posting was a bed of 
mud with a little waste mixed in, which will not filter the oil 
but lets it lay in the bottom of the box, or run in at one end and 
out of the other, why should oo = have hot ae In many 
cases, inspectors cannot possi’ pect proper’ cars pass- 
ing their station. The time 1. too short the labor too 
great. Very many cars with hot boxes are doctored by the train- 
men at a siding and left there, or run to the next station. Ifa 
detailed statement was made of oil used and car mileage, the 
number of hot boxes and broken journals, the number of trains 
detained and the quantity of oil used by train-men on the road, 
it would astonish many of them. It was time they had such 
detailed accounts. He knew one road where by careful inspec- 
tion, they had made a saving of 448 barrels of oil in four months. 

Mr. Stewart said that one box on a car would get hot, while 
the others would not. They should try to find the cause in 
such & case, 

Mr. Van Hoven recalled a case where a 
senger engine was started out on an eight- 





e sized new pas- 
eeled car with 





angnrantecemantnensiennell 





8% inch journals, The journals got hot, and the car was sent 

ck tosee what was the trouble, the small journals being 
blamed. He refitted all the brasses, lubricated the boxes him- 
self, started the car out again, and as he had heard nothing 
more from it, he believed it was all right. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that their journals were tly fit- 
ted, and they used Hopkins’ lead-lined brasses. For a year 
past he had no record of a hot box on a passenger train. 

Mr. Stewart asked whether they had most trouble with 
— or small journals. 

. CHAMBERLAIN said about two-thirds of the hot boxes were 
small journals. Some time oqo be had had much trouble; they 
tried Babbit-lined boxes, and finally adopted the lead-lined bo 
and now they had no trouble. Next year he would be prepared 
with details and notes of the exact wear. 

Mr. Stewart said that they could melt the Babbit all out of a 
box, oil it and have it worn down smooth to the brass. When 
— aa to heat it made an uneven bearing, but the brass 
would stay. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said the lead lining filled up the imper- 
fections in the journals. They had run 87,000 miles with the 
lining 1-32 inch thick and had not worn it through. 

Mr. Hopxins said the lead lining differed from Babbit. It 
was placed over the surface of the bearing and would fill up the 
twneven spots. 

The following question was then asked: In case of a car 
having been received by a railroad company and no objection 
made to receiving the car, but after the car has made some 
distance upon the road the journals get hot, so as to cut and 
have to be nes to whose expense should the repairs on 
the axle be charged? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN thought that the car master who received 
it should pay, as it was his carelessness. 

Mr. Wiicox thought that the road receiving the car should 
veges it and pay all damages. 

r. ADAMS said that they had several cases of that kind on 
hand now, where other roads held that every one should guar- 
antee its axles, under fair usage. 

Another question was then asked, as follows: How many 
mony should be allowed for removal from a car-axle in finish- 

the journals and fitting the wheels of a 44% inch wheel seat 
with a journal 344 by 5% inches; a WA! inch wheel seat, journal 
8% by 6, also 8% b 7 inches ; and a 4% wheel seat, journal 344 
by 7 inches, respectively? In other words, how many n 
ae should be allowed between the forged and the dnished 
axles 

The Presipent said that most companies bought their axles 
and if the forgers left on 25 pounds of iron to be turned off in 
the lathe, it would be waste. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN thought it was difficult to find out. Some 
metal must be left on the axle to get below the sand. 

The Prestpent said that he had found it vary from 22 to 68 
pounds. If 22 pounds was enough they were paying too much 
when 68 pounds was taken off. 

Mr. Davenport said that there was another thing. When 
they turned off the outside iron, they took off the best of the 
iron, so that when much had to come off, they were paying for 
iron, and then had to throw the best away. If they insisted 
on having axles forged close, it would be done. The manufac- 
turer got more money when the axles were forged large, and it 
was more difficult to forge them close. Some manufacturers 
made the axles large purposely. On his road they had been 


-| obliged to say that when an axle was over a certain weight, 


they would not pay for the extra weight. Now they otis 
axles right along only from 15 to 17 pounds over the ed 


weight. 

Mr. Apams said that when he was on the Lake Shore the 
used to get axles from one forge that did not average over ib 
pounds turned off. He thought 25 pounds was a large allow- 
ance for the largest axles in use. 

Mr. Vanney said that their new axles, rough, weighed 375 to 
378 gm finished, 352 or 353 pounds, losing from 22 to 26 

yunds. 
wr. ©. E. Garey said he had tried four standard axles, taken 
at random from a lot of new ones. They weighed 401, 410, 397 
and 398 pounds. After fitting they weighed 358, 359, 353 and 
355 pounds, a loss in turning of 43, 51, 44 and 43 pounds respec- 
roa He thought 20 pounds was enough. 

Mr. Parrhipee did not know, but thought that a gentleman 
had told him that he believed he had got the waste down to 20 
pounds per axle, 

Mr. OLmsTEapD said that the average weight of the standard 
axle rough was 374 pounds and when turned 338 pounds, leav- 
ing 36 pounds turned off. With a 6 feet 9inch axle and a 
6-inch journal they ran about 346 pounds rough and 321 finished, 
a loss of 25 pounds. 

The Convention then adjourned until the next day. 





Peter Cooper’s Speech to the Master Mechanics. 


During the Wednesday morning session of the late Conven- 
tion of the Master Mechanics’ Association, which was held in 
the philosophical lecture room of the Cooper Institute, the fol- 
lowing interruption of the regular proceedings occurred: 

On motion of Mr. Brooks the discussion (on the report of the 
Committee on Boilers) was postponed to enable the Convention 
to hear Mr. Peter C who was present, 

The PrestpEent.—Gentiemen, I now have the honor of pre- 
senting to you Mr. Peter Cooper, of this city. (Apeiense.S 

Mr. Coorer said : Gentlemen, this is something entirely un- 
expected to me ; I had no idea of being called on to 
you this morning ; but since you have called upon me, and 
this is a very important question that you now have under con- 
sideration, 1 may be able to call your attention to one or two 
things which may not have been brought within your observa- 
tion as they have within mine. You see on that shelf a work- 
ing model of a steam-engine, made entirely of glass. That 
engine was exhibited before the classes here many times to 
show the effect of steam in its various operations; and as it 
was exhibited there was one thing developed which struck me 
as well worth noticing. The three jars which you see are the 
boilers which furnish the steam. ‘The steam was generated by 
the burning of gas below the boilers. When the engine was 
running regularly I noticed, by accident, that when the man 
would raise the safety valve and let the steam blow off — 
the supply of the engine, assoon as the safety valve was > 
and while the engine was running, the watcr would rise in 
those boilers some two inches up against the side of the boilers. 
That developed to me one of the dangers in the use of engines 
which all engineers should be aware of ; that whenever they 
find from any cause that the boiler iron has been ex- 

to the fire by reason of the water getting 
too low in the boiler, instead of letting off steam pp 
close it all right down and even stop the engine, if they can, 
and open doors and draw out the fire; this would be sefer 
than to let off steam. By le’ off the steam the original 
water rising up in contact with the heated iron creates such a 
volume of steam that the safety valve can hardly discharge it 
sufficiently quick to prevent an explosion. I thought that this 
fact might not have come to your 
e€ y called upon to say something, 
thing that perhaps might be of interest to you. They tried 
the experiment over and over again with the same t; tie 
water would rise some two inches on the side of the boiler. If 
the boiler had oan eis hot areas where the water a 
ordinary usage is found, then it would have been forced ry 
reason of the excessive amount of steam generated, ond gee 
duced an explosion, This fact may be worth remembering 
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by engineers—that they should be careful in letting off steam, 
that the water in the boiler should not rise above the place it 
ordinarily fills. 

A gentleman has just asked me to say something about a 
very little insignificant locomotive which I made, I think in the 
year 1829. You will see how insignificant it was, when | tell 
you that the cylinder was only three inches through, with a 
‘our inch stroke. It seemed to be presumption to think that 
sich an engine would do anything on a railroad, and 
especially on a road where there was a grade of 18 
feet to the mile and curves of only 250 or 
300 feet radius. I had been drawn into a speculation in Bal- 
timore about that time, with two men who represented that 
they had very large means. We bought together 3,000 acres of 
land, extending some three miles on the north side of the har- 
bor at Baltimore. After I had been in partnership with them 
a very little while, and had paid my portion of the purchase 
money (we bought the whole tract for $105,000), I found that I 
had paid my part while they had paid nothing, and that I was 
even then paying their board bills. They proved to be irre- 
sponsible men. What to do was the question. I insisted at 
once that they must either pay up or sell out. I was willing to 
buy or sell, whichever they chose. They could not buy, and so, 
of course, after a good deal of pn. one man was induced 
to take $10,000 for his share, and I paid it to him at once. The 
other, after a while, agreed to go out for a little less, so that 
after purchasing their interests £ had an elephant on my hands 
and the question was, what should I do with it? I had to leave 
my business here while attending to this business in Baltimore. 

hen the Baltimore & Ohio tailroad Company started, it 
started under very high expectations of fortune to all con- 
cerned in it. I remember that Mr. Patterson told me that they 
then thought that the road would be so prodigal in its returns 
that they could afford to make the rails of silver. That is a 
very extravagant idea, to be sure, but that is what he said. 
Instead, however, of accomplishing such a result, they found 
at the end of one vear they had spent their first 5 per cent. of 
capital and had demonstrated the fact that they must change 
the location of their road in order to avoid the very short turns, 
which they had at first adopted in order to save expense. They 
had learned from their experience as well as from the opinions 
of competent engineers from England that no road could be 
successfully run with a locomotive on which were radii of less 
than 300 feet; and on that road they then had radii of 150 to 
200 feet. There were a number of short curves of that kind. 
Ths company was plunged in despair and the principal stock- 
holders determined that they would no longer pay up the 
assessments on their stock. In the abandonment of that road 
I saw the defeat of my enterprise. It would have been a very 
terrible defeat to me, for I saw that the growth of the city of 
Baltimore depended upon the success of that road, and I had 
purchased that tract with a view of taking advantage of the 
rapid growth in the city which was anticipated. I saw that my 


_land was likely to remain for a great while before it could be 


of use, simply because they could not use the locomotives they 
taen had on'the road as they had constructed it. I said to the 
President and to a few of the directors who were prin- 
cipally interested, that if they would hold on and not 
saorifiee their stock for a little while, I would put a 
small locomotive on which I thought could pull a train around 
those short curves. Sol got upa little locomotive. I hap- 
pened to have an engine in my factory. I took that to Balti- 
more, got some old wheels at the railroad shops and rigged up 
a temporary locomotive—and I think it was about as tempo- 
rary as any you ever saw. When I got it ready for an experi- 
ment I invited the President and directors to go out on it, I 
will not go through with all the mishaps and hindrances I met 
with. I started with an engine that was a new construction 
altogether. It was a peculiar kind of an engine which I bad 
gotten up for an experiment, and for the purpose of demon- 
strating a fact which is perhaps worth noticing ; and I think 
the day will come when the principle embodied in that engine 
will be successfully demonstrated as correct. I got the idea 
that there was a great loss of power in gétting a rotury motion 
through a crank; and 1 saw the way to get clear of it. I de- 
scribed the method as well as I could to a young engineer at 
the Sterling Iron Works (this was more than 50 yearsago), and 
he seemed to understand how to do it. I agreed with him to 
get me up a little engine, and he did so. When it wis done he 
ntitied me that it was ready for experiment. I went down to 
Baltimore to try the experiment, and I got permission to throw 
of the shackle-bar of a little engine more than twice the 
size of the o1e I had. They were boring a steam 
cylinder with t, and doing nothing else. I got permission to 
theow that off and put ona boiler that took the power of my 
little engine. One dropped it and the other took it while the 
safety valve was balanced exactly; it did not take two minutes 
to perform the operation. To the astonishment of all who saw 
it, the little engine took the work, I remember the remarks of 
an English engineer who was there at the time. He looked at 
it with astonishment, and then said: “If any man had told me 
that that engine would do that work, I would have told him 
that he knew nothing about mechanics. I now see that we 
will yet cross the ocean in six days.” That was fifty years ago, 
and we have come pretty near his prediction, That engine 1 
took to my factory and pumped water withit. Happening to 
have it, T took it on to Baltimore and made a locomotive of it. 
At last f got it all ready to take out of the shop and put on the 
road, To give you an idea of how it looked, 1 will describe it 
in a few words. Just imagine a steam cylinder with a piston 
rol going entirely through it. Imagine a chain at ea h end 
coanected with the piston rod and the chain passing around a 
wheel at the top that was vertical, and anothor wheel at the 
bottom, With the piston rod this made the chain endless. Then 
imagine the chain bolted to the top wheel and bolted to the bot- 
tom wheel. Then I put a chain upon the other two wheels and 
crossed the two chains so that one was loose at the top and one 
fast at the bottom. When the engine made its stroke it made 
alternate motions. There was a catch that caught on the edge 
of the flange. These catches were borne up by a spring behind 
them, and asit made this motion one way the catch was per- 
fectly free to slip, and the instant it stopped the other catch 
was ready to take it and carry it on. In this way the rotary 
motion was kept up about as perfectly as you can imagine. It 
worked well until the edge of the keys began to wear, and then 
the hard strain caused it to slip. That discouraged me from 
making a larger one. 


I put this thing on the locomotive. I got it all ready to run 
on the road, Ihada temporary track in the shop on which I 
could run it backward and forward by way of experiment. 
While I was away for a little while—after I had got all read 
to go out on the road—somebody ran it backward and forwar 
on this temporary track, and not understanding the operation, 
ran it so hard that they broke a piece right on of the wheel. 
It was a good deal of trouble to get another, but I did get an- 
other, and put it on, got it into the railroad house and started 
the steam over night, ready to make a start in the morning. 
The President and two or three en stepped on to the lo- 
comotive and we went outa little way and came back. I felt 
confident that the next day we would go out with it and have a 
fiir trial. The next day came, but again something had happened 
to my locomotive. They had been runningit backward and for- 
ward again and had broken another piece out of my wheel. 
So I found that I would have to be delayed until I could have 
ano her onemade. Ihad another made. I was standing by 
the man and wate him as he was finishing it of I 
thought we would soon be ready for astart. Ashe was puttin 
the last touches upon it, as bad luck would have it, it slippe 
out of his hand with the catch on it, and it went around and 
broce another piece off. Thinks I, the Fates are against me. 





| I took that same little cylinder, put it on a cross-head with a 
| bottom-bar, piston rod, a couple of little shackle-bars, with a 

crank and cog-wheel, and put the locomotive on the road. 
| When I got all ready, I invited the directors to come and wit- 
| ness the experiment. Just then another little accident hap- 
| re that [ must tell you about. Sofhe good-for-nothing fel- 

ow wrung off the copper steam pipes, just for the old copper. 
I got them fixed, and again invited the directors to come and 
witness the start. That time we succeeded in getting off. I 
got 36 persons in one car and hooked on to it. The locomotive 
carried six men besides its own fuel and water. You would 
think that so small a cylinder would not be able to do the 
work, and the boiler was only about as big as a flour barrel—it 
was a tubular boiler, with iron gun-barrels for the 
tubes. I feared that I would not be able to get steam enough 
out of that boiler, and so I put a blower up—such a one as you 
never saw, I guess. I screwed a crooked joint on to the top of 
the smoke stack, carried a belt down over a wheel on the shaft 
and so I got up speed enough to run the blower. I found that 
I had sufticient power to draw the shavings right through the 
boiler. I put my blower on and got up the steam. I fixed my 
safety valve at the amount I wanted to carry, but I found that 
the steam blew out too fast; the safety valve would discharge 
the steam so rapidly that I thought all the water would go out 
ot the boiler. I could not alter the safety valves very con- 
veniently, so I put my hand on them and held them down. I 
knew that the boiler was strong. Insignificant as that little 
engine was, we made the passage—13 miles—in an hour and 12 
minutes, turning all the short turns, and established the fact 
that a locomotive could be made which could go around those 
short curves, and that was the thing I set out todo. Wecame 
back in 47 minutes. We had it down hill m coming back. 
Some four years ago I met Mr. Latrobe (then the counsel for 
that road) in Newport and he asked me if I had receiveda 
pamphlet from him. I told him that I believed not. Said he: 
“Then I will send you one; I was one of your passengers on 
that trip to Ellicott’s Mills, and took particular note of 
everything that transpired and of every mile we traveled, 
and of the minutes and seconds we were in doing it.” He said 
that he had been delivering an address before a certain hody 
in Baltimore and had taken the opportunity to describe this 
trial trip. He sent me the address and it gave me information 
which J] was not aware existed. 

I believe that that little engine, insignificant as it was, had a 
great deal to do in stimulating the people to go on with that 
railroad, which is now such an honor to the country through 
which it passes, and in which the whole country may well feel 
a just pride. But I will not occupy any more of your time. I 
had no expectation of being called upon to say anything, but 
willingly give you what little information I am able. 

On motion of Mr. GARFIELD a vote of thanks was tendered 
Mr. Cooper for his kindness in addressing the Convention, and 
a recess was taken in order that members might have an op- 
portunity of showing their respect to Mr. Cooper. 





Extension of the New York Elevated Railroad. 


We lay before our readers this week a full-page illustration of 
the details of the plan adopted by the New York Elevated Rail- 
road Company for the extension of their track to Thirty-sixth 
street, recently completed, and to which reference is made in 
the proposals for a further extension (which we published last 
week) to the Central Park and Grand Central Depot. In gen- 
eral terms, it may be described as a system of plate girders 
supported upon cluster columns arranged at suitable intervals 
and firmly secured to blocks of brick masonry placed in the 
line of the street curb. The girders average 35 feet in length 
between the blocks, and at the street crossings 45 to 55 feet. 
They are proportioned to carry a rolling load equivalent in ef- 
fect to a uniformly distributed weight of 700 pounds per lineal 
foot of space, which, in addition to the weight ot the structure, 
including the track, does not produce a strain exceeding 10,000 
pounds per square inch gross section of the material. The 35- 
feet girders consist of a web plate 18 inches deep by % inch 
thick, to which are riveted four angle irons 3% by 5 by % 
inches, forming together a cross section of 1834 square inches. 
In the 45-feet spans the depth of the webis increased to 24 
inches for a considerable portion of the distance and the angles 
to % inch thick instead of 34 inch. Where the spans were in- 
creased to 55 feet, plates 10 inches wide and 4% inch thick are 
added to the flanges of the section as described above for 45- 
feet spans. The girders of each span are secured against hori- 
zontal vibration by diagonal bracing, composed of 8 by 3 by 
5-16-inch angle iron riveted to the upper flanges, and they are 
held firmly in a vertical plane by cross girders riveted to the 
web, on a line with the upper and lower arms of the support- 
ing column. These cross girders rest upon and are se- 
cured to the arms referred to, and play an important 
part in distributing uniformly the weight of the struc- 
ture and its applied load to the four legs of the 
column, They also tend to resist a longitudinal movement 
of the entire structure when subjected to the influence of a 
rapidly moving train. This tendency of all elevated structures 
to move in the direction of the train is an element in the all- 
important problem of Rapid Transit, which seems to have been 
sadly neglected in many of the plans which have been sub- 
mitted to the public, but it is one which must force itself upon 
the consideration of those who ignore it in practice. 

The ends of the main girders rest upon the cross arms of the 
column, one end being held fast by suitable bolts to the seat, 
while the other is allowed to move through the space required 
for expansion and contraction. The girders of adjoining spans 
are connected by angle iron splices, riveted to the web on the 
one side, and having oval bolt-holes on the other. 

The column is composed of four legs of cruciform section, 
placed at the angle of a square having a side of 20 inches at 
the level of the sidewalk, and tapering to 14 inches at the 
point of outward curvature, from which they expand to a 
width sufficient to bring the cross arms directly under the 
main girder. Here they are connected by two 8% by 5 by % 
inch angles, which also form the seats for the girders, and by 
diagonal plates 4 by % inches attached to 244 by 2% by % inch 
angles forming the outward finish. At the point of outward 
curvature, and at a distance from the curb equal to about the 
height of the hub of a wagon wheel, cross bracing plates 18 inches 
deep by % inch thick are riveted to the legs, thus securing a 
suitable amount of rigidity in the direction of the track and at 
right angles to it. The section made use of in the columns re- 
quired for the spans of 35 feet and under are made up of four 
angles 3 by 3 by % inches, placed back to back ‘and riveted at 


thick. It may be noted that a solid rolled section of the 
dimensions above given could have been used to advantage 
if the cost of preparing the rolls had not been material. 

The foundations to which the columns are secured consist of 
a bed-stone 6 inches thick by 6 feet square, a block of brick 
masonry laid in cement, four feet high and four feet square on 
top, increasing to 5 feet 4 inches at the bottom, and a bed cast- 
ing having sockets 20 inches deep corresponding to the section 
of the legs of the columns, with an allowance of 4 inch 
play in all directions, the casting being held in position upon 
the masonry by four anchor bolts 2 inches diameter, built in 
from the bed stone. 

After the column has been placed in position in the cast 
sockets, the intervening space is filled with sulphur, and a 
preparation of iron filings and sal-ammoniac, which forms a 
permanent cement, and effects a rigid connection between the 
column and the masonry. 

The track consists of steel rails weighing 36 pounds per yard, 
set tothe gauge of 4 feet 844 inches, pine cross ties four 
inches square, spaced 17 inches between centers, and timber 
guard-rails 4 by7 inches, secured to the ties on the inside of 
the rails. The height of these guards is such as to permit of 
two inches play under the bottom of the cars, so that in the 
event of derailment the cars would slide on the guards before 
the flanges of the wheels would strike the ties. 

Upon the completion of this work the deflections of the 
several spans under the regular engine and train load was 
noted and found to be for the 35-feet spans, % inch, and for 
the 45-feet spans, 4% inch, with little or no lateral motion, 

This work was designed and built by Mr. Charles Macdonald, 
C. E., of No. 52 Wall street, New York, now President of the 
Delaware Bridge Company. 





Wear and Breakage of Iron and Steel, 





Committee F of the United States Commission for Testing 
Iron and Steel have issued the following circular: 


STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, j 
Hopokey, N. J. { 

The board appointed by the President of the United States, 
under the provisions of an Act of Congress, approved March 3, 
1875, ‘* to test iron, steel and other metals,” has instructed this 
Committee to continue an investigation of those modifications 
of the various properties of the metals which are produced by 
changes of temperature. 

The Committee are desirous of ray por wenpen these experi- 
mental] researches with such results of other experimental work 
and of observation as may be obtainable from authentic 
sources ; they, therefore, solicit such contributions from inves- 
tigators and observers as may be deemed valuable as assisting 
in the task assigned them. 

The behavior of rails and of machinery exposed to the ex- 
tremes of temperature observed in northern latitudes, where 
exposed to wear or to breakage, will be likely to afford valuable 
data. The character of the fracture and the texture of the 
abraded surfaces, as well as the statistics ordinarily collected, 
should be noted. Specimens exhibiting peculiarities of behavior 
or appearance, and photographs of masses which it may not be 
convenient to forward, will be of value. Where exact quanti- 
tative analyses of metals exhibiting unusual characteristics can 
be given, they will add effectively in the determination of the 
causes of such peculiarities. 

The statistics of well managed railroads are expected to 
afford useful and reliable information. Rolling mills producing 
rails and other forms of rolled iron which are tested by the drop 
may be able to furnish more accurate statements of -the effect 
of changes of temperature in modifying resistance to shocks. 

Some experimental work has already been done in this field, 
and it is desired that the results of sich researches may be 
communicated in as great detail and with as much accuracy as 
possible. Published monographs, reference to papers published 
in scientific, engineering or other periodicals, and unpublished 
papers, will be received as valuable contributions. 

Mi assistance rendered the Committee in the endeavor to 
ascertain the character of the change of the force of cohesion 

roduced in the metals and their alloys by variation of tempera- 

ure, to determine the mathematical expression of that law, and 
to obtain such formulas, either exact or approximate, as will 
make these results conveniently and practically available to 
engineers and constructors, will be ay ed acknowledged. 

R. H. Taurston, Chairman. 





Mann's Sleeping Coaches. 
The London Engineer says: 

“An experimental trial trip from London to Cambridge and back 
has been made on the Great Northern Railway, in order to test 
the performance of one of Mann’s boudoir sleeping cars, de- 
scribed by the proprietors as a new design of a carriage of lux- 
ury for the public. We have already mentioned the fact of 
these cars being used on the Paris-Vienna line. The car, which 
fully justifies by the a of its fittings, the term a ‘car- 
riage of luxury,’ is 30 feet long, and differs from the Pullman 
sleeping cars in two chief characteristics; first, that instead 
of having one large room, it is divided into four small compart- 
ments or boudoirs; second, that its keds are placed transverse- 
ly to the line of railway. Two. of the compartments make up 
our beds each, and the remaining two two beds each; and they 
are perfectly inclosed and secluded on all sides. During the 
dapliene the same compartments will afford seats for 18 passen- 
ers. The cars are fitted up with lavatories for ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and an attendant travels with each, and can be sum- 
moned by a bell from each bed. In the beauty and finish of > 
appointments the car is quite equal to those of the Pu ‘ 
man Company, and it possesses one special conven, 
ience which is worthy of note. This is a set 0 
small steps in each compartment, so arranged that they form 
the support of a table which can be unshipped and laid — 
and then they assist passengers to mount into the — 8 “te 
ing berths. "When they were first introduced, alt ough. We 
comfort of their os berths was much appreciated, bes 
heard complaints of the oscillation due to a rigid wheel mage 
so long a carriage. In the car tried lately this oscillation ee 
overcome by giving some lateral play to the wheels, an P 
traveling was admirable in its steadiness. The range hn the 
miles to Cambridge was made in 1 hour 27 minutes, heat 
maximum speed attained was at the rate of 60 miles pen 
The car is not of the newest pattern, and its weight—1 ie 
exceeds by 3% tons that of some which are now Fong ame 
Continent, and which aftord equal accommodation for A the 
number of passengers. The compartments are lighted Wh , 
new railway lamps of the Silber Light Company, W : 
afford to the occupants light enough for reading or “a 
other occupations, and which can be screened et asaqile 
comes for retiring to rest. In thus following the g' = “7 * vs 
act by the Midland, the Great Northern Company dese ngs the 
thanks of all who make long journeys by it; and a8 one ~ 
car comes into general use on the line, it will” be 4 to wake 
to bed between King’s-Cross and Peterborough, 9m 








suitable intervals; for the longer spans the angles are 4% inch 











refreshed at Edinburgh or at Perth.” 
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Editorial Announcements. 


Addresses.— Business tellers should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to Tue RarLRoap Gazette. Communications 
Yor the dttention of the Editors should be addressed Eviton 
RarLgoaD GAZETTE. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially as- 
sist us in making our news accurate and complete y they will 
send us eee of events which lake place under 
their observation, such as changes in railroad officers, organi- 


zations and changes of companies, the letting, progress and 


completion of contracts for new works or important improve- 
ments of ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machi: and wn their management, particulars as to 


the business of railroads, and suggestions as to its improve- 
ment. Discussions of subjects ining to ALL DEPARTMENTS 
of railroad business by men penctionty acquainted with them 
are especially desired, Officers will oblige us by forwarding 
early copies of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, 
and ially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published. 
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financial schemes, etc., to our readers can do 80 fully in our 
advertising columns, but it is useless to ask ws to recunvmend 
them editorially, either for money or in consideration of adver- 
tising patronage. 








THE CENTENNIAL. 





As we write, the indications of the thermometer, pre- 
monitory discharges of fire-crackers, and the prophetic 
calendar, all announce the advent of the Fourth of July. 
Quite naturally, therefore, the 99th anniversary of this 
year leads us to think of the Centennial of next, and the 
national celebration which the good people of Philadel- 
phia are preparing for with so much energy. 

In a leading article published in our able cotemporary, 
the London Engineer of April 23, the engineers of Great 
Britain were advised very strongly not to exhibit their 
productions at Philadelphia, because, to quote its lan- 
guage, ‘‘in the fact that a prohibitive American tariff 
intercepts the course of trade between the two countries 
lies the reason for which we assert that English exhibitors 
can secure no possible benefit of any kind by sending 
their productions to Philadelphia,” and, ‘if we exhibit 
at Philadelphia we shall at once provide Brother Jonathan 
the means of instruction of which he will not be slow to 
avail himself.” 

Now if the latter doctrine should prevail. and the 
people of one country should refuse to exhibit their pro- 
ductions in another because by doing so they would be 
giving information to their competitors in business, then, 
obviously, international exhibitions must cease. If 
the reason for withholding such information is a good 
one, it may be applied to different sections of the same 
country, and finally to neighbors of the same section, 
until at last it would lead to the concealment of all the 
information which has been gained by study, investiga- 
tion and experience. This course was pursued by the 
tradesmen of the middle and even later ages, but we thought 
the principle was being abandoned before the advance of 
intelligence, and by all enlightened communities and in- 
dividuals excepting, perhaps, some of the members of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. If the real motive 
for holding exhibitions is to ‘develop the progress of 
arts and manufactures,”—which our contempory says is 
only the ostensible and not the actual motive—then the 
nations which participate will have much to gain whether 
the country in which such an exhibition is held has or 
has not a protective tariff. If one nation is deterred from 
participating in such an exhibition for fear that she 
might, if she sent her productions there, be contributing 
knowledge to her competitors which the lattor could use 
to the disadvantage of the first, then, of course, interna- 
tional exhibitions must be abandoned as ‘‘a means of in- 
struction ;’ but even if we do that, and accept the 





Engineer's assertion that ‘‘international or provincial 
exhibitions are simply great bazars, in which space is 
takenand to which goods are sent, either to effect sales or to 
serve as advertisements ” it is even then not certain that for- 
eigners should be deterred from exhibiting in a country 
which believes and practices the protective system. We 
do not care to discuss here whether # protective tariff is 
just or unjust, wise or unwise, but would rather consider 
whether it would be advantageous or disadvantageous for 
foreign producers, in a country in which trade is unre- 
stricted, to exhibit their productions in ours, wiere a 
heavy impost duty is imposed. Every skillful salesman 
knows that, even though a person has determined in his 
own mind not to trade with the firm represented by the 
former, yet it is always best to show the disinclined buyer 
the guods which are offered for sale. Now, at the present 
time this country occupies the relation to foreign coun- 
tries of a party determined not to buy their productions. 
Should they be exhibited, however, it might have the ef- 
fect which showing goods so often has on merchants who 
are determined not to buy; that is, it might be found that 
we need what is shown to us, the value and use of which 
was possibly not known before. 

Probably nothing could show so forcibly to the people 
of this country the difference in the cost of various com- 
modities, due to our protective tariff, os au 
exhibition of foreign goods, marked with the 
prices at which they could be _ sold, with 
and without the duties which are imposed. If 
in addition the price at the place of production, and the 
cost of freigbt to Philadelphia were given, it would fur- 
nish the data for making an exact comparison of the cost 
of our own with that of foreign productions. 

The advantage to be derived from international and 
other similar exhibitions, we believe, is not clearly de- 
scribed by the general pirase, ‘the development of the 
progress of arts and manufactures;” nor are they merely 
‘‘bazars to which go.ds are sent either to effect sales or to 
serve as advertisements.” In a certain sense, it is true, 
they fulfill both of these purposes, but, besides this, they 
have the effect of disseminating knowledge concerning 
the advance of the arts and sciences, in a way which is 
hardly possible by any other instrumentality. Society is 
now united by such extremely complex relations that it is 
impossible to anticipate what the effect is or will be of 
spreading information broadcast in the world. One in- 
dustry always fosters another, as has been shown over and 
over again by the introduction of labor-saving machinery, 
new inventions and processes. Even if there were no re- 
ligion in the world, the laws of political econ- 
omy would prove that one nation or people 
is not benefited but ultimately injured by the misfortunes 
of another. As the different parts of the world become 
more and more closely united by modern intercourse and 
tacilities of travel this becomes more and more clear, and 
it seems as though civilization must soon bind together 
the whole human race in one common brotherhood. 
Without making any attempt at millennial prognostica- 
tions, there can be no doubt of the fact that the develop- 
ment or increase of the productive capacity of our nation 
makes itself felt in others. Ifthe productions of Europe 
are so increased in price that they can be enjoyed more 
cheaply by going to them instead of bringing them here, 
then the part of Mahomet and the mountain will be re- 
enacted by hundreds and thousands of our people, as has 
been the case this year to a greater extent than ever before, 
by those who have been and are visiting Europe. 

It is remarkable, too, how the wants of one portion of 
mankind manifest themselves simultaneously with the 
capacity of another to supply them. Show an American 
bridge builder a hydraulic riveting machine, and he will at 
once discover how much he needs one; or exhibit a steam- 
plow to a prairie farmer, and he would at once begin to 
calculate the work it would do and the money he would 
save byitsuse. But while our cotemporary would doubtless 
admit this, it would probably be said in reply, that while the 
exhibition of English machinery might excite sucha de- 
mand that the manufacturers of it would derive no bene- 
fit, but would simply be ‘‘ providing the means of instruc- 
tion to Brother Jonathan, of which he would not be slow 
to avail himself.” Now we of course cannot say that 
this would not be the case; it probably would be, but if 
our cotemporary assumes that this would be the only 
result of exhibiting machinery here, we say that it is 
absolutely impossible to foresee that such would be the 
case. Let foreign nations bring their productions here 
and offer them at the prices at which they can be sold, so 
that the whole country may know, and thus be able to 
determine whether it is wise or unwise to exclude them 
from our markets. Itis more than probable, too, that if 
the productions of other countries are exhibit.d here that 
the demands due to the great natural resources of this, 
will find new uses for many things sent here, which at 
present neither the producer nor the future consumer 
can anticipate. Every manufacturer knows the difficulty 
of making the character of his productions known, or of 
‘introducing ” a new article or material. A very entertain- 





ing essay has been written on ‘‘the capacity of the human 
miuu to resist knowledge,” and people accustomed to 








studious habits are quite sure to exaggerate the efficiency 
of books and papers as a means of conveying knowledge, 
It is because their instrumentality is not required in an 
international exhibition, that it is quite certain to be 
more effective, and to produce more distinct and lasting 
impressions tha. any other form of instruction can. 

As all previous international exhibitions have been held 
in Europe, it has only been those Americans who could 
afford the expense of a journey across the Atlantic who 
visited them. Their effect, therefore, upon our people 
was quite limited. The conditions under which the Cen- 
tennial will be held will be quite different. It will be 
near home, so that its influence will reach every com- 
munity throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
It will, therefore, have the effect of making the character 
of the objects exhibited generally known to all our people, 
and in that respect may and doubtless will have the effect 
of creating a demand for many things, the qualities and 
uses of which are now unknown. 

In all preceding international exhibitions of this kind 
held in Europe, railroad equipment, tools, machinery and 
material have formed a very important part. Owing, how- 
ever, to the distance from this country, and to the bulk, 
weight and consequent expense attending the shipment of 
rolling stock to Europe, there was not anything like a 
representative exhibition of American railroad equip. 
ment at either London, Paris or Vienna. The Cen- 
tennial, therefore, not only affords an opportunity of 
exhibiting a representative collection of American railroad 
equipment, but it is practically the only opportunity of this 
kind which has ever been offered to Americans. It is, 
therefore, very desirable that there should be a very com- 
plete representation of our American system, which differs 
so much in many respects from that in use in other parts 
of the world. The value of such an exhibition would, of 
course, be very much increased if there could be a good 
representation of rolling stock used on foreign railroads, 
so that a comparison could be made between ours and that 
which comes from abroad, but the reasons which we have 
already stated, even if there were no other, will probably 
prevent the shipment of locomotives and cars to this 
country which are intended for exhibition only. In this 
department then, the exhibition will, we think, be almost 
exclusively American. The facilities of shipment of all 
kinds of rolling stock to the exhibition grounds and build- 
ings are so good that there will. be very little expense in- 
curred by any manufacturer or railroad company in send- 
ing either locomotives or cars. 

In locomotives alone, the manufacturers engaged in that 
business could make a truly magnificent show if each one 
of them did no more than send one or more specimens of 
their work. Besides these private firms, many railroad 
companies also manufacture locomotives for their own 
lines, and could very easily, between now and next Sum- 
mer, build what might be called a Centennial locomotive, 
for the exhibition next year. The same thing may be said 
of cars. If manufacturers and railroad companies would 
send specimens of ordinary passenger, drawing-room, 
sleeping, restaurant, smoking, baggage, postal, and express 
cars, it would be made an exhibition which has never been 
equalled. Specimens of cars fir carrying freight would 
not be of any less interest, if they represented all classes of 
box, plattorm, coal, ore, oil, cattle, milk, fruit, refrigerat- 
or, wrecking and other cars. Such an exhibition would do 
more to make the American system of operating railroads 
known to foreigners than anything else could, and 
would also be of great benefit to Americans in 
making comparisons of the rolling stock used on 
one road with that used on others. Of course, if 
an exhibition of freight cars was at all full and 
complete, it would occupy a large amount of space, 
but it would not be at all necessary that freight cars 
should be placed under cover, and the liberal amount of 
side track which has been provided outside of the Cen- 
tennial buildings would be available for such an ex- 
hibition. Probably no branch o. American manufactures 
would have so much interest to foreign railroad engineers, 
as an exhibition of our cast iron car wheels, if theyjwere 
shown insuch a. way as to indicate their peculiar character 
and methods of manufacture. The ores from which the 
iron is made, the ironin the pig, the chill in which the 
wheel is cast and wheels in section and complete, with 
specimens which have not been used and others after 
long service, would afford all railroad men, whether foreign 
or native, an opportunity of studying this much discussed 
subject ina way which would be extremely interesting 


and instructive. Axles, journal-bearings and boxes, car- - 


couplers and hundreds of other things would all add to 
the interest of such an exhibition, if those in charge of it 
would exercise an intelligent discrimination and exclude 
what was crude and impracticable. 

The road department could also supply much that would 
be of interest, such as rails, rail-joints, switches, frogs, 
crossings, targets, signals and models of bridges, culverts, 
tools, surveying instruments, etc. Drawings showing 
cross sections of track, which are employed with various 
kinds of ballast, on different roads and in different locali- 
ties, would also be very instructive. ‘ 

There will, probably, be a much more complete display 
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of European manufactured material, such as rails, tires, 
axles, boiler-plate, etc., than of rolling stock and machin- 
ery, because the freight and expense attending the exhi- 
bition of these will be much less than that which would be 
incurred with the former, and also because many manufac- 
turers of such material are represented in this country by 
a;ents, who will, of course, be interested in exhibiting the 
merchandise they sell. 

In the department of tools and shop equipment, our 
American manufacturers will, of course, have a very full 
display. Its usefulness and value would be very much 
increased if there could bea large representation of the 
productions of foreign engineers ; but even without any 
such display, if American manufacturers are fully repre- 
sented, it wiil be an exhibition of very great interest. 

We are unable, as we write, to say what arrangements 
have been made for systematizing or encouraging manu- 
facturers and railroad companies to prepare suitable ob- 
jects for exhibition. Doubtless, ‘“The Department of the 
Railroad” will be put under the direction of some skillful 
person or commission. We will not stop to consider 
whether railroad companies should or will be stirred with 
any patriotic feelings, but will take for granted that they 
will do what they can to make this national festival suc- 
cessful, so that it will be more than ‘simply a great ba- 
zar,” but will make it ‘‘a great school,” in which ‘‘will be 
taught” at least a knowledge of our American railroad sys- 
tem, and in which we will all learn whatever other nations 
and people may be willing to communicate. 





AMERICAN IRON PRODUCIJION. 


Although iron manufactures in this country are of vast- 
ly less importance to the transportation interests than the 
same manufactures in England, they are yet of great and 
to some lincs of the first importance. Great Britain, with 
less than a quarter of the railroad mileage of the United 
States, makes two-and-a-third times as much pig iron, 
and thus has about ten times as much iron per mile of 
road ; but the iron manufacture has a decided influence on 
trausportation inthis country in ways not always obvious. 

For instance, the great depression in lake traffic, and 
the ruinously low prices at which graia is carried east- 
ward from Lake Michigan to Buffalo and Oswego, are 
partly, perhaps largely, due to the stagnation in the iron 
business. There is little demand for pig iron, and conse- 
quently little demand for ore, and the considerable fleet 
which formerly carried Lake Superior ore to the lower 
lake ports finds its proper occupation gone, or greatly 
restricted, and so is become a competitor for the grain 
traffic. This reflects on the railroads, which keep up 
their proportion of grain transportation, it is true, and 
rather exceed it, but do so at rates which probably net a 
loss to the carriers. Thus not only the two Lake Superior 
railroads, whose traffic is chiefly ore, but all the trunk 
lines from the Mississippi valley to the sea-board, which 
carry no ore and not much pig, are materially injured by 
the depression in iron production, as of course are all the 
railroads in the iron-smelting districts and in the districts 
which supply coal for iron smelting. 

Although iron manufactures were almost the first branch 
of business to suffer from the panic of the fall of 1873, the 
decrease in production was not really large until the cur- 
rent calendar year. This is contrary to the prevailing im- 
pression, but the statistics collected by the American Iron 

and Steel Association, and recently published in its Bu lle- 
tin, show this distinctly. The production of the past three 


years has been : 

DM nkah ntbcovdeudessdeteessoescsaeasnestsataetobenee 2,854,558 tons 
DT Sababte-.d0sbs0cddesscnsedssscatsknesabebbeeeieenu 2,868,278 tons 
Dp vbiconecceseuddewkesncawcnessooendeheerenaan 2,639,413 tons. 


Taus the prodactioa of 1874, whea iron industry and 
iron smelting especially, were considered prostrate, was 
but 178,865 tons, or 6} per cent. less than in 1873, when 
the production was the largest ever known, following, as 
it did, and being partially within, a period of the most 
urgent demand, highest prices and most enormous profits. 
Certainly it docs not look as if that business could have 
been quite prostrated which reduced its gr-atest produc- 
tion but one-sixteenth in the year of its greatest depres- 
sion. 

Bat on examination this slight backward movement is 
explained. For years before, as we know, iron manufac- 
tures in this country were making great strides forward. 
Profits were great, even under unfavorable circumstances, 
and there was every inducement to put up new furnaces 
and increase production to the greatest possible extent. 
Atthe close of the last four years the number of blast 
a in the country has been: 





A blast furnace is not built in aday. It requires a large 
“pital, usually a combination of capitalists, and a con- 
siderable period for construction. Thus the great impulse 
of the previous years was having its greatest effect in 1n- 
creasing the facilities for production just about 1873, when 
the panic came. Thus in 1872, when profits were great, 
39 furnaces were added to the number in the country; in 
1873, during much of which business was depressed, while 
during its last quarter it was difficult to sell iron on any 


terms, the number of new furnaces was 50, and in 1874, | 
when the dullness had become almost an old story, 1t was 

no less than 36. Moreover the new furnaces are vastly 

more productive than the average old ones. In these last 

years the largest furnaces in the country have been built, 

and the increase in the capacity of blast furnaces for pro- 

ducing pig iron has been much greater than in proportion 

to the increase of their number. 

The impulse given to this business is something like 

the momentum ofan inanimate body; it continues moving 
forward after the motive power has been withdrawn. The 

motive for increasi g furnace capacity ceased in 1873, but 
it had already started many enterprises which have been 
completed since, and from the Ist of January, 1873, to the 
beginning of this year there has been, we see, an increase 
of one-sixth in the number of furnaces; a much lurger 
one in their capacity. 

The Bulletin of the American Iron and Steel Association 
reports the statistics df the blast furnaces for the last three 
years, as follows: 
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* Including three spiegeleisen furnaces in New Jersey. 
+ Two furnaces were abandoned in 1874, 
+ Estimated. 


Now if we take the mean between the numbers of fur- 
naces in blast at the beginning and the end of the year as 
the average number in blast, the average production of 
each furnace each year was: 


BBIB. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccesccscesceccccescsececesees 6,166 tons 
BOTB. .ccccccccccecccccccccccccvccecccceccccccece cece ceccccs 6,290 tons 
UBTA. 0. cccccccccsccccccccccccccsccceccceseesccccesccscseess 6,914 tons 


If these figures represent the average capacity of the 
furnaces out of blast as well as in blast, then the total 
capacity of American furnaces increased from about 
3,500,000 tons at the beginning of 1872 to 4,800,000 at the 
beginning of 1875, or 37 per cent. These figures, how- 
ever, doubtless exaggerate both capacity and increase, for 
the smaller furnaces are usually the less profitable, and so 
likely to go out of blast soonest when trade becomes dull; 
while the difference in average capacity between those in 
and out of blast has largely increased within a few years, 
by the extraordinary capacity of many of the new ftur- 
naces. 

But the capacity of the furnaces may be much less than 
these figures and yet much more than equal any present 
or probable consumption in this country. This latter has 
not been easily ascertainable, but recently the Bullelin 
of the American Iron and Steel Association has given a 
statement of the total consumption of pig iron in the 
United States, as indicated by the Association's statistics, 
which include pretty accurate reports of imports and pro- 
duction, and more imperfect ones of stocks on hand at the 
beginning and end of each year. It is as follows, the 
quantities being in net tons : 
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Pic Inon. 1872. | 1873. | 1874. 
On hand Jan. 1.........ceeeeeees | 400,000 700,000 700,000 
ree | 295,967 154,708 61,165 
BR OMin.00 ccc cespoccesccccecs 2,854,558 | 2,868,278 2,689,413 
Total supply......scccccsccs | $8,555,526 2,722,986 3,450,578 
On hand Dec. 81..........eeee0 | 700,000 | 700,000 1,000,000 
Consumption.........+++++++ see 2,860,626 | 9,022,986 | 2,450,578 


We may conclude from this that there are now furnaces 
enough in this country to supply any probable demand for 
some years to come without any future importations. A 
corollary of this is that, so long as prices enable the most 
unfavorably situated of these furnaces to make any profit, 
however small, the home demand will, substantially, be 
supplied by the home production (except in special 
brands, in which there will doubtless continue to be im- 
portat ons long after America has become a large exporter 
of Big iron). 

f course the maintenance of prices at a poiut which 
will make production generally profitable depends on cir- 
cumstances not easily foreseen. One of these, und per- 
haps the most important, is the ability of English iron 
masters to reduce the price still further, and another the 
American tariff. We know, however, that prices are now 


extremely low in England, and that English manutactur- 
ers complain that the business is uuprotitable, and yet our 


American works virtually command the American market. 
Great Britain must be able to offer its iron in our market 
at still lower prices in order to share our trade again. If 
the prices of labor and coal can be reduced in that country 
it will be able to do this; but they have already been re- 
duced largely, and it does not seem probable that any 
future reductions can be considerable, though the extreme- 
ly low prices of breadstuffs, if continued another year, of 
which there is a probability, favor some reduction. Still, 
we see that the entrance of British iron into this market, 
now that A:serican furnaces are more than able to supply 
it, fully means simply the absolute abandonment of a cor- 
responding number of American furnaces, and this, we may 





It seems probable, therefore, that henceforth the Ameri- 
can furnaces will practically supply the home demand for 
pig iron ; and we think that our railroad companies should 
act upon that assumption. There has been hardlya doubt 
for many years past that this country would ultimately 
become a great iron producer and probably a great iron 
exporter, Lut then ii is only the close approach of such a 
time that justifies iron masters and carriers in making 
preparations for the coming business. There is hardly any 
business which requires so indispensably the cheapest 
possible transportation, and perhaps no other which affords 
so large a bulk or traffic in proportion to the value of the 
product. Ore, coaland limestone must in some way be 
got together before the pig is produced, and then the pro- 
duct must be distributed. Usually great economy can be 
secured by a proper distribution of the furnaces, so that 
the cars carrying ore to our furnaces at the coal mines 
may carry back coal to another furnace at other ore banks, 
and often the difference between a profitable and an un- 
profitable result at the furn:ces will depend upon taking 
advantage of the current of traffic on the railroad or water 
route, so as to utilize the cars or vessels which would other- 
wise return empty. 

In this country ores are carried enormous distances, 
practicable only when the cheapest water carriage is afford- 
ed. The Lake Superior ores, for instance, are used very 
largely in Pittsburgh furnaces, and the water routes favor 
the cheap distribution of this ore in the newer as well as 
the older iron districts. The Illinois & Michigan Oanal, 
for instance, and the Illinois River, afford an outlet by 
which this ore can be brought nearly to the mouth of the 
coul mine at half-a-dozen places in Illinois, and to all the 
manufacturing centers about St. Louis. And the railroad 
companies are always favored when such a route enables 
fuel and ore to be brought together at points on 


. their lines at rates which the railroads cannot afford; for 
. | iron manufactures of any kind create a large miscellaneous 


traffic which the railroads are sure to get, besides the 
heavy treights in the manufactured article, of which they 
have the most. 








The Railroad Manuals. 





Poor’s Manual of the Railroads of the United States is now 
out, but has reached us too late for any extended examina- 
tion this week. Itis in the usual form and finish, has 844 
pages, or 20 more than last year, and the introduction (part of 
which we published from advanced sheets last week) contains, 
as the last two volumes have done, a very full and interesting 
summary of the condition and operation of the roads whose 
statistics are recorded in detail in the body of the book. A 
hasty glance through the index shows only that some of the 
new companies, which were omitted last year, are now included, 
and that some of the newer Canadian roads are also included. 
The American Railroad Manual Company, publisher of Ver- 
non’s Manual, desires it to be known that, owing to the pro- 
tracted absence of Mr. Vernon in Europe, where he has been 
for some time engaged in some extended financial negotiations, 
it has been deemed best to postpone for a time the publication 
of volume 8 of the American Railroad Manual, for which all the 
preparations and collections of statistics have been made. A 
compensation for the delay will be found in the fact that the 
time will be utilized in bringing the statistics of the year up to 
a later date and in making additions, which will, it is hoped, 
add to the value of the book, while preserving its continuity, 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 





This number of the Railroad Cazétte has information of the 
laying of track on new lines as follows : 

Southern Pacific.—The track of the Los Angeles Division 
is extended from Spadra, Cal., southeast 12 miles. 

Texas Western,—The track is laid for 6 miles westward from 
Houston, Texas. 

Pueblo & Arkansas Valley.—The track is laid for 64, miles 
west from Granada, Col., the terminus of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, of which the new road is an extension. 

This is a total of 244% miles of new road, making 336 miles 
completed in the United States in 1875, against 603 miles re- 
ported for the same period in 1874, and 1,387 miles in 1873, 





Tue Cuicaco, Rock Isuanp & Pactric Report for the year 
ending with March, shows an increase of 4.8 per cent. in earn- 
ings, with a decrease cf 4.4 per cent. in working expenses, 
which, however, is almost all absorbed by a very large increase 
in taxes paid, the expenses and taxes together showing 
a decrease of 0.5 per cent. only. The net earnings have 
increased 11.4 per cent. The increase of 48 per 
cent., in earnings has been made on an increase of 
11.4 per cent. in passenger mileage and of 15.4 per 
cent. in tonnage mileage. This increase in traftic, however, 
has been carried with an increase of only 3.8 per cent. in the 
train mileage. The gradual decrease of rates of the last few 
years has been continued, but at a slightly greater rate. 
The average rate per passenger per mile showed a decrease cf 
9.8 per cent. from the preceding year, and the rate 
per ton per mile a decrease of 7.2 per cent. 
For the past six years the decrease in the passenger 
rate has been 33.3, and in the tonnage rate 29.9 per 
cent., there having been more or less decrease in every year of 
the six. In other respects, the report shows little change from 
the last. The average number of employes on the road was 
3,839, the largest number in any month being 4,048 in June, 





be sure, will not occur without a struggle. 





and the smallest 3,556 in December, and the average monthly 
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pay-roll being $166,752. This year, as heretofore, no account 
is given of the earnings or expenses of the leased Chicago & 
Southwestern road, the only information being containcd in the 
balance sheet, in the two items of $1,088,840, advances for ex- 
penditures, and $1,269,712, advances to pay coupons of Chicago 


Tue Raugoap Was, if current reports are to be believed, is 
hardly yet at an end, at least so far as to permit of any new 
adjustment of rates. The Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & 
Ohio have settled their differences fer the present, but it is 
seid that the Northern trunk lines object, naturally enough, to 
any attempt to fix upon rates without their consent. The 
Michigan Central and the New York Central put their 
veto upon a proposed passenger fare of $22 from 
New York to Uhicago, and other differences from 
been talked about, though nothing very serious has as yet been 
made public. There is talk, too, of a fresh outbreak of compe- 
tition between the Canadian lines, the Grand Trunk and the 
Great Western, which neither could well atfurd. The general 
feeling seems to be that matters are in a somewhat unsettled 
state but that no very serious trouble between the competing 
lines is to be expected for a time, at auy rate. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Cincinnati Industrial Exposition of Manufactures, Products, 
and the Arts. Rules and Premium List of the Sixth Exposition, 
1875. 

Report of the Board of Commissioners, Fijth Cincinnati Indus- 
trial Exposition, 1874.—In these pamphlets we have a record of 
the last and a prospectus of the next exposition at Cincinnati. 
These expositions have met with great success from the outset, 
and though the country is now full of anticipation of the glories 
of the * Centennial,’ so that ordinary expectations can hope to 
excite little public enthusiasm, we are inclined to think that 
the one to be held at Cincinnati, from September 8 to October 9 
of the present year, will justify the expectations of its projec- 


’ tors that it will be more brilliant than any of its predecessors. 


A glance at the contents of the prospectus and report under 
consideration is sufficient to show why these expositions at Cin- 
cinnati have achieved a success beyond their numerous compet- 
tors in other localities. In the first place, if we may judge 
rom the financial report, they are undertaken for the purpose 
ot encouraglng manufactures and the arts, and with no idea of 
urning them into mere money-making shows. Tueir manage- 
ment, also, made up as it is of members of the Board of Trade, 
the Chamber-of Commerce, and the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, 
sin itself a guarantce of fair and liberal dealing. The pre- 
mium list, moreover, offers inducements to exhibitors, contain- 
ing, in addition to a liberal allowance of medals of gold, silver 
and bronze, cash prizes amounting to nearly $6,000, of which 
more than $2,000 is in gold. Among the rules we notice one 
which will doubtless be satisfactory to successful competitors, 
at least, by which the jurors, as soon as they have 
made an award in regard to any article, are to 
place upon it a badge which shall record the 
fact. In the report of the last exposition are 
records of several very interesting tests, the first of which, 
a trial of two automatic cut-off engines, is given in consider- 
able detail. This trial seems to have been made with great 
care, and the record of operations and results is so full that it 
is easy for any one to check the jurors’ work. Did space per- 
mit, we would be glad to review this trial at some length, as it 
possesses many features of great interest to engincers. We 
might feel inclined, perhaps, to criticise sume of the methods 
employed, both in making the trial and calculating the results 
—especially the neglect to test the quality of the steam fur- 
nished by the boilers, and to measure the steam used by the 
jacket of one of the engines. The most interesting and novel 
test recorded is that of the performance of circular saws, and 
the power required to drive them. Here, too, a fuller account 
of the method of making the trials, and a more complete record 
of the data might have been better, but the account, as given, 
is interesting and instructive. The principal saw manufac- 
turers were represented at the trial. The importance of tests 
of this character, both to manufacturers and the general public, 
is very great, and careful records thereof are always of much 
interest. 

The General Railroad Laws of Michigan have been issued 
in a pamphlet of 82 pages, compiled in the office of the State 
Commissioner of Railroads. The amendments made by the 
Legislature at its last session have been added to the previous 
compilation, not, as is too often done, in the form of an appen- 
dix making double references necessary, but they have been 
embodied in the body of the laws. A preface calls special 
attention to these amendments. There are ample mar- 
ginal notes and a complete index, making it very con- 
venient for reference. Mr. Cobb, the State Commissioner, 
has slso issued a little pamphlet of seven pages, con- 
taining in a separate form the Laws of the State of Michigan 
Relating to the Duties and Liabilities of Railroad Employes, 
which, we presume, is designed for distribution among the 
class specially interested. Among the railroad employes there 
is often too much ignorance of the laws specially governing 
them in their duties, which, no doubt, arises largely from the 
fact that those laws are published in a form not easily acces- 
sible to them, and that no special pains are taken to instruct 
them therein, The general distribution of this pamphlet will 
be of much service both to employes and the public. 

SS — 


A Correction in the Report of the Civil Engineers’ Con, 


vention. 


To THe Eprror oF THE RamLROoAD GAZETTE : 


In a late issue of the Railroad Gazette (in the report of the 
Civil Engineers’ Convention) I am represented as saying that ‘ , 
“the average velocity was short of the maximum velocity by | the followin Sehors: Guy Wells, 
2% per cent.” What I did say was, that for rapid transit trains, | 232bibal, Mo.; John O. 





! 
stopping every quarter of a mile, the maximum velocity is 
necessarily from 2 to 24% times the average speed including | 
stops, depending on the force per ton of train exerted by the 
engine and brakes. 


“endless” trains. It requires no argument to prove thata 
continuous uniform motion of twelve miles an hour is prefera- 
ble to a suddenly acquired velocity of twenty-four or thirty 
miles an hour, alternating every minute and a quarter with a 
full stop, to gain the same average speed. 

. Wm. H. SEARLES. 
New York, June 24, 1875. 
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ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
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fore Superintendent of the Northern Division, has been appoint- 


Boston & New York Air Line.—The bondholders of the New 
Haven, Middletown & Willimantic met in Middletown, June 24, 
and organized this new company by the election of the follow- 


Conn.; John N. Camp, Allyn M. Colegrove, Benjamin Douglas, 
Middletown, Conn.; J. L. Watson, Bridgeport, Conn.; E. Ellery 


B. Hatch, 7 Ropes, Samuel 8. Sands, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Thomas C. Clark, 

Sands, President; H. B. Hammond, General Manager; D. B. 
Hatch, Secretary and Treasurer. The Executive Committee is 
8. 5. Sands, H. B. Hammond, E. E. Anderson, C. Dana, R. 


town, Conn. 


Long Branch & Sea Girt.—The first board of directors of this 
new company is as follows: Lewis B. Brown, Long Branch, 


Trenton, N. J.; Gordon D. White, Mattawan, N. J.; Hiram P. 
Buldwin, Roselle, N. J.; John Kean, Benjamin Williamson, 
Samuel Knox, James Moore, Elizabeth, N. J.; John Taylor 


Central, of New Jersey, or the New York*& Long Branch. 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—Mr. John Newell suc- 


to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Col. J. J. 


Creek & Allegheny River road. 


President, H. G. Eastman; Treasurer, George Innis; Secretary, 
George R. Gaylord; Chief Engineer, P. P. Dickinson, New York. 
The address of the other oflicers is Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Atlantic & Pacific.—At the annual meeting in New York, 
June 25, the following directors were chosen: Cornelius J. 


James D, Fish, Andrew Peirce, Jr., Eugene N. Robinson, 
Joseph Seligman, George F. Stone, Andrew V. Stout, Henry F. 
Verhuven, New York; Clinton B. Fisk, Daniel R. Garrison, St. 
Louis. Messrs. Elwell, Robinson and Stone are new directors, 
replacing David Salomon (deceased), T. W. Peirce and C. P. 
Chouteau. 

Portland, Dalles & Salt Lake.—Mr. H. Thielsen has been ap 
pointed Chief Engineer. 

Visalia Branch.—Mr. Jesse Hanson, of Tulare, Cal., has been 
appointed Superintendent. 

Northern Central.—The oftice of Cashier has been created and 
Mr. W. J. Torrington appointed to the position. 


Fayetteville & Goldsboro.—This company has been organized 

vy the election of the following officers: Major D. G. MacRae, 
President ; E. A. Bizzell, Treasurer ; J. H. Myrover, Secretary ; 
Thos. J. Robinson, Chief Engineer. The office is at Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 
New River.—At the annual meeting in Hinton, W. Va., re- 
cently, Harvey Beckwith, Ebert Fowler, Thomas Graham, J.D. 
Sargeant, P. W. Strother, and G. C. Wharton were chosen 
directors. The board elected J. D. Sargeant President, and 
Thomas Graham Vice-President. 


ey ges Coal Company.—At the annual meeting in 
Hawley, Pa., June 15, the following directors were chosen: Geo. 
L. Brown, John Ewen, William R. Griffith, E. Judson Hawley, 
Geo. A. Hoyt, John Q. Jones, Charles Morgan, Isaac L. Platt, 
Jonathan Thorne. The board elected John Ewen, President ; 
Geo. A. Hoyt, Vice-President; Edwin H. Mead, Secretary and 
Treasurer, 

Indianapolis & Western.—At the annual meeting in Indianap- 
olis, Ind., June 24, the following directors were chosen: Wm. 
A. Henderson, B. C. Hobbs, Nathan Pickett, Parke County, 
Ind.; J. B. Fordyce, E. Grantham, Jesse Eggers, James M. 
Nichols, Putnam County, Ind.; George T. Eastes, Abraham 

astes, Hendricks County, Ind.; W. H. Durham, Montgome 
County, Ind.; E. J. Peck, John KR, Elder, Indianapolis; H. C. 
Moore, St. Louis. The board elected W. H. Durham, Presi- 
dent ; George Fleece, Vice-President ; Barnabas Hobbs, Secre- 
tary ; Joseph B. Fordyce, Treasurer ; Col. H. C. Moore, Engi- 
neer ; Joseph E. McDonald, Attorney. 

Michigan Central.—At the annual meeting in Detroit, Mich., 
June 28, the following directors were chosen: James F. Joy, 
Detroit ; John Jacob Astor, Samuel Sloan, George F. Tallman, 
Moses Taylor, New York ; Sidney Bartlett, John W. Brooks, H. 
H. Hunnewell, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston. The only new di- 





rector is Mr. Sloan, who succeeds Erastus Corning. 


Brunswick & Albany.—Mr. R. 8. Meador has been appointed 
Assistant Superintendent in place of George L. Cook, resigned. 


neer of the Atlanta & Richmond 
cipal advocates and promoters of the building of that road, died 
suddenly in Atlanta, June 22. 


Philadelphia. The board elected Samuel 8. | L4¢ Ports’ receipts..... .... 
Atlantic ports’ receipts...... 


Stone, 8. C. Baldwin, Cleveland, O. The board elected George 
Edmunds, Jr., President; A. B. Stone, Vice-President and 
Treasurer; H. B. Blood, Secretary. It is understood that Mr, 
Guy Wells will be Superintendent. 

New Haven & New London.—The following officers ha 


ve 

I would not have taken the trouble to correct what was an | been elected for the ensuing year: President, Hon. 8S. B. Chit- 
obvious error in the report had not this error involved the most | tenden; Vice-President, Samuel Hemingway; or Trea- 
important point in the general question of ordinary versus | SUT and Transfer Agent, Wilbur F. Day. The road is leased 


by the New York, New Haven & Hartford Company. 





PERSONAL. 
—Col. B, Y. Sage, formerly Superintendent and Chief Engi- 
Kir Line, and one of the prin- 


—General John H. Chedell died in Auburn, N. Y., June 19, 


aged 69. He was a prominent railroad man in his section, 
and for several years President of the Southern Central Rail- 
road Company. 


—Mr. Amasa Stone, Jr., was to retire from the position of 


Managing Director of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway Company, July 1. Ithas been understood for some 
Indianapolis, Peru & Chicago.—The office of General Man- | time that Mr. Stone wished to retire and that he has only re- 
ager has been created and Mr. V.'T. Malétt, now Treasurer, has | tained the position, which he has filled with so much ability, 
been appointed to that position. Mr. E. C. Murphy, hereto- | 4t the special request of President Vanderbilt. 


—Messrs. C. B. Robinson, General Superintendent, and R. M. 


ed General Superintendent in place of C. B. Robinson, re- | Hawley, Master of Transportation of the Indianapolis, Peru & 
signed, Chicago road, have resigned their respective positions, 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


ing directors: Isaac Anderson, Henry G. Lewis, New Haven, Flour and Grain Movement. 


Receipts and shipments for the week ending June 19 were ag 


- sing re ‘ted ji d als erain i als: 
Anderson, Charles Dana, Henry B. Hammond, New York; D. follows, flour being reported in barrels and grain in bushels 


Flour: 1874, Inc. or Dec. P, ¢, 
118,224 Dec.. 22,468 19.0 
105,342 Dec.. 18,026 124 


202,523 Inc.. 13,930 6.4 


shipments ....... 





Wheat: 


Ropes, D. B. Hatch. The general offices will be at Middle- Lake ports’ receipts......... 1,201,614 1,421,206 Dec.. 219,582 15.5 


“ shipments .......1,464,582 1,896,077 Dec.. 430,495 22.7 


Atlantic ports’ receipts......1,578,123 2,500,316 Dec.. 928,193 37.0 


Grain of all kinds: 


N. J.; Anthony Reckless, Red Bank, N. J.; Henry 8. Little, | Ake ports’ receipts... .-...2,499,349 4,217,306 Dec..1,717,957 40.1 


“« shipments.......4,292,917 4,039,948 Inc. . 202,969 6.0 


Atlantic ports’ receipts......2,939,202 4,594,355 Dec..1,655,153 36.0 


Of the total shipments eastward from the lake ports for 


Johnston, James B. Johnston, Robert W. Deforest, John W. Wat- | the week 59.6 per cent. of the flour, and 25.3 per cent. of the 
son, New York. All the directors are connected with the | 8t@in went by rail. 


Uoal Movement. 


Coal tonnages are reported as follows for the week ending 


ceeded Mr. Amasa Stone as General Manager, or Managing | June19: 


Director, July 1. Mr. Newell has been connected with the New 1875. 1874. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

York Central as Superintendent, was President of the Cleveland | Anthracite.............. . 824,759 440,451 Dec..115,692 26.3 

& Toledo for a time, and for some years past and until last | Semi-bituminous, Broad 

Fall, President of the Mlinois Cantesl Since then he has been C bn 4 and en oonees pea is a aca 

Vice-President of the Illinois & St, Louis Bridge Company. oi A pee 
Allegheny Valley.—Mr. David McCargo has been appointed “ Western Pa... 30,775 =. ..0 ee oeabet 

General Superintendent of this road, the Oil Creek & fe hen " West Va...... eit roe sees 

River Railway, and the Buffalo, Corry & Pittsburgh Railroad, | Coke, Western Pa.......... 17,2385 eee ee ween ee . 


The strike in the anthracite region is at an end, and nearly 


Lawrence. Mr. McCargo assumed the duties of the position | all the colleries in the Lehigh and Schuylkill country have 
June 23. He has been for sometime past Receiver of the Oil} gone to work or are ee preparation to do so. 
2 


The coal tonnage of the Penntylvania Railroad for the sec- 


Poughkeepsie Bridge.—The reorganization of this company | 0nd week in June was: 


as becn completed by the retirement of all the directors con- | Anthracite, tons .............scceecees  ceeeceeeeececceeeees 20,445 
nected with the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and the election | Bituminous............... cee eeecee cence ceeeeeeeneeneeenenes 70,172 
of the following oflicers: President, John F. Winslow; Vice- MTN ha: shih 5h, 60-b-cb n.ncbicnet.ceicuen peeeacsacbesks Patwensh eben 17,122 


Railroad Earnings. 


Earnings have been reported by the following companies : 


Bergen, ‘Thomas T. Buckley, Wm. H. Coffin, James W. Elwell, | cin., Hamilton & Dayton 








Year ending March 30: — 1874-75. 1873-74. Inc.or Dec. P.o. 
and leased lines........ SB BIB TIS §—«s cccvcene scvveccccccce ooee 
Expenses and taxes..... DBBG,925 —«-_ ncccccee cecvecerccccs eves 
Net carming®......cccce $9BZ,191 = aaccccce cecccorcccoce cove 
Earnings per mile..... A BT ITIST LTTE EL 
Per cent. of expenses. . CBDR « ccvecces sesenccoecece 
Year ending May 31: 1874-75. 1873-74, 
Chesapeake & Del.Canal.. $254,119 $441,906 Dec..$187,787 42.5 
Month of May: 1875. 1874, 
Ind., Bloom. & West...... $88,047 $119,910 Dec.. $31,863 26.6 
Mobile & Ohio........... 100,532 146,667 Dec.. 46,135 3145 
Second week in June : 
Denver & Rio Grande..... 9,175 8,678 Inc.. 497 5.8 
St. Louis, lron Mt. & So.. 77,900 63,492 Inc.. 14,408 22.7 


Two weeks ending June 11: 

Great Western............ £30,460 £39,613 Dec.. £9,153 23.1 
Two weeks ending June 12: 

Grand Trunk. .<2.00..00.0 70,200 84,900 Dec.. 14,900 17.5 
Railroad Traffic. 

The Central Pacific reports for May a passenger traffic larger 
than that of any previous month since,the completion of the 
road. For the fivemonths ending May 31 the arrfvals of 
through passengers ot and the departures from California points 
were as follows: 

1875. 1874. Increase, P.¢. 





NG ccuhapaknecasinne enue 32,568 18,420 14,148 76.8 
BN dive cence cceceetess 10,418 8,460 1,958 23.1 
Siig nbactemees tes 42,986 26,880 16,106 59.9 


Live Stock Rates. ' 
The New York Bulletin says: ‘Since the cessation of the rail- 
road war the railroad companies have raised ; the rates for 
bringing live stock from the West eastward. The following 
are the rates from Chicago, which went into operation = 
week: To New York 55c. per 100 pounds; to Philadelphia et 
Baltimore, 50c.; to Buffalo, Suspension Bridge, Pittsbur h an 
Bellaire. 30c.; to Dunkirk, 274%c.; to Cleveland 22c.; to Tol ; 
and Detroit, 18c. The minimum amount of a single shi = 
for cattle and horses must be 20,000 pounds; for hogs in doub’t 
deck cars, 22,000 mp oe and for oe = pounds; for hogs 
and sheep in single deck cars, 14,000 pounds. 

“The Garoalar presentin the above rates and addressed ? 
live stock dealers in this city and elsewhere, is signed by i 
Wheeler, General Freight Agent of the Michigan Central take 
road; C. M. Gray, Assistant General Freight — of the - 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, and William wy : 
General Freight Agent of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne « © 
cago, and the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railways. 





St. Joseph & Denver City.—Mr. Wm. Bond, President of the 
company, has been appointed Receiver by the United States 
District Court. He has continued all the present officers in 
their positions. 

St. Louis, Keokuk and Northwestern.—The parties who 
bought the Mississippi Valley & Western road at foreclosure 
sale have organized a new company wy this name and elected 

eokuk, Ia.; L. W. Morse, 


RAILROAD LAW. 
Liability to an Employe for Injury Gaused by Defective: 
Track. 


In the case of Porter against the Hannibal & St. Joueph 
Company on appeal from the Circuit, the Missouri — of 
Court held that the fact that an employe, by the hag aan 
ordinary diligence, could have known of defects in 





berts, Clarksville, Mo.; George 
Edmunds, Jr., Carthage, Ill.; W. H. Harris, Decatur, Til; A. B. 





: bar a re- 
chinery provided for his use by the employer, will not bar & F- 
covery for injuries caused by such de’ botive machinery. Iti 
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not the business of the employe, nor has he the means of ascer- 
taining whether the machinery or structure upon which he is 
employed to operate is defective. Itis the duty of the employer 


: to ish those appliances, and if he fails to do so he is re- 


sponsible for injuries resulting from defective machinery. 
The suit was brought to recover damages for injuries result- 
ing from an accident caused by defective track. 


Right of an Express Company to Facilities for Business. 
In Sargeant against the Boston & Lowell Company, the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court has decided that a railroad cor- 
poration is not bound to furnish an expressman, who seeks to 
on his business over its road, with facilities and accom- 
Sieiiees for so doing, and the fact that it has done so for 
many years is immaterial. The fact that the company itself 
desires to carry on such business over its own road is also im- 
material. 


Enolosure of Railroads. 

In a case where a railroad passing through a large field was 
protected by a cattle guard at each entrance, but had no fences 
along the line through the field, the Ohio Supreme Court has 
decided that it was not fenced within the meaning of the law. 
When cattle running at large had broken into such a field and 
had been injured.by a passing train, the Court held that the 
owner had not been guilty of contributory negligence. 


An Illinois Railroad Bond Suit. 

In 1869, the towns of Elmwood and Brimfield, Ill., voted to 
subscribe rg wt | $75,000 to the stock of the Dixon, Peoria 
& Hannibal Railroad Company. The act under which the vote 
was had authorized towns to subscribe $35,000 only, but the 
yote on the larger amount was subsequently validated and 
ratified by an act of the Legislature. The payment of interest 
was afterwards contested, and the Supreme Court of Illinois 
decided that the vote having been illegal when it was taken, no 
subsequent act of the Legislature could make it valid. 

The United States Circuit Court, in a suit brought to recover 
interest, now holds that the bonds are valid and the towns 
must pay. The Court says: “All of these cases seem to me to 
be entirely parallel with the case of St. Joseph Township vs. 
Rogers, reported in 16th Wallace, where the Supreme Court of 
the United States has held in almost diametrical opposition to 
the opinion of the Supreme Court of this State, that the subse- 

oe acts of the Legislature clothe, or ratify rather, an unau- 
thorized vote and the acts of the town authorities, and makes 
the bonds valid and renders them a valid claim against the 
town. 

“The reasoning of the Supreme Court of the United States 
is, that the town being but the creature of the legislative power, 
and being authorized to do anything which the Legislature au- 
thorizes within the limitation of the Constitution, and having 
done these acts, which might be outside of the scope of its 
power without the authority of the Legislature, it is in the 

ywer of this Legislature to afterwards ratify such acts, and 

herefore make the proceedings entirely valid and binding upon 
the town.” 

Another objection raised, that the bonds were made to run 
more than 20 years, when the law specified 20 years, is dis- 
missed as being merely technical and not vital to the case. 
The court regrets that the amount involved is so small as not 
to admit of an appeal to the Supreme Court. 





THE SCRAP HEAP. 
The Hall Electric Signals on the Eastern Railroad. 

A pretty severe test of the working of the Hall electric sig- 
nals was had on the Eastern Railroad on the day of the Bunker 
Hill centennial celebration in Boston. On the special time 
card for that day there were 43 extra, besides all the regular 
trains, and in addition a number of irregular extras were sent 
out andrun entirely by telegraph. In all 100 trains were run 


over the section worked on Mr. Hall’s system, and there was no 
trouble or delay whatever, the signals working very well. 


The Oolumbi: Oar Spring Company. 

This new corporation has bought the works and business of 
the New York Car Spring Company in New York and will 
manufacture nest, spiral, rubber-packed and elliptic springs of 
all kinds for railroad use. Mr. Henry C. Ellis is President, and 
Mr. J. L. Hornig, formerly of the Union Car Spring Company 
a known as a mechanical engineer, is General Superin- 
tendent. 


Explosion of a Piston. 

Tpe steamboat “ Novelty” is now undergoing repairs at the 
worxs of Hewes & Phillips, Newark, N. J., and a few days since 
it beggme necessary to remove the rings from the piston, which 
waayhollow, with two sets of packing rings. The rings were 
foud to be rusted and corroded fast, and the piston was placed 
on a fire in the blacksmith shop to loosen them by heat. Ina 
few minutes an explosion occurred and the piston was blown to 

ieces, injuring one man so that he died in a few minutes and 

urting another badly about the face. On a close examination 
of the pieces, it was believed that marks of an old crack were 





found. It is thought that when hot and under pressure some 


steam may have leaked through into the piston and subse- 
quently condensed, and the crack may then have been rusted 
tight. When the piston was heated, this water inside became 
converted into steam and caused the explosion. 


The Watson Manufacturing Company. 

Near midnight on the 28th, a fire was discovered in the upper 
floor of the main building at this company’s works, in Pater- 
fon, N. J. Prompt measures were taken to put it out, but 
lack of water and the inefficiency of the local fire department 
sllowed it to spread, and it was not finally subdued until the 
machine and pattern shops, with the offices of the company, 
Were almost entirely destroyed. The books and papers were 
saved. The building was less than three years old, havin 
been built after the fire of October, 1872. The foundry an 
fome other buildings were not touched. The loss is estimated 
at from $120,000 to $150,000, with an insurance of $70,000. The 
cause of the fire is not known, but a man has been arrested on 
_—— of having started it purposely. 

€ completion of the company’s contract for rebuilding the 
ortage Bridge on the Erie will be delayed a few days only, 
much of the material having been already shipped. Other 
eavy contracts will not be seriously delayed. The company is 
able to keep some 200 men at work in the buildings that were 
saved, and will make preparations to rebuild at once. 


Railroad Manufactures. 


The Fulton Foundry, at Cleveland, O., is running full time 

and turning out 32 car wheels per day. a 

The works of the Joseph H. Brown Steel & Iron Company 
ad be built on a tract of 90 acres, a for that e, at 
th Chicago. The property has a dock frontage dt'1,500 feet 
on the Calumet River, with a ny of 14 feet of water. The 
bh to have a capacity of 150 to 200 tons per day. 
fired Marquette & Pacific Rolling Mill, at peguetie, Mich., 
Thee June 10, after stopping about a fortnight. 

,. +e Connellsville (Pa.) Machine & Car Company is now fill- 
a large order for Close & Smith’s patent steel frogs for the 
od fon, Washington & Baltimore road. A full force is em- 

1 shops. : 
tae Reading (Pa.) Journal says: “The Pheonix Iron Com- 
at Phoenixville, are blowing in their blast furnaces at that 
Which had been banked up 110 days, owing to a scarcity 
faces This is the p grestent number of days that any furnace 
er been banked up in this country, and if Mr. Davis 





Keely, the furnace man, succeeds in blowing them in again he 

will have performed a feat that has never before been accom- 
lished. To all appearances the furnaces have not chilled, and 
e will probably succeed.” 

The Pittsburgh Manufacturer says: ‘ Messrs. Metcalf, Paul 
& Co.’s works at Verona, on the Allegheny Valley road, are now 
running full time and turning out some of the finest railroad 
track tools known in this vege These works were con- 
structed with special reference to the manufacture of railroad 
track tools of the finest grade of cast steel. They have recently 
issued a very handsomely illustrated circular, descriptive of 
aw various styles of hammers, picks and their Verona nut 

ock.” 

Porter Bell & Co., of Pittsburgh, are building the engines for 
the Hot Springs Branch Railroad of Arkansas. 

The Barney & Smith Manufacturing Company are to furnish 
the cars for the Hot Springs Branch road. 

It is said that the Grant omotive Works will be started up 
with a small force early in July, and that some of the engines 
on the Russian contract will be completed. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Chicago & Southwestern. 


In the United States Circuit Court at Keokuk, Ia., recently, 
arguments were heard in the case of Dows, Winston and others 
against this company, which is a suit for foreclosure of the 
first mortgage, brought in the interest of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Company. It appears that the latter company 
having leased the road, and oe guaranteed the payment of 
interest as it accrued and principal when it should become due, 
of $5,000,000 of bonds of the Chicago & Southwestern Railway, 
as a part of its security became subrogated to the rights of the 
original bondholders, for all sums it should pay in the per- 
formance of its contract of guaranty. Among these rights 
was that vested in the trustees, the complainants, to foreclose 
the mortgage upon default made by the Southwestern in the 
payment of interest, subject however in the event of foreclosure 
upon request of the Rock Island Somgeng to the rights of the 
bondholders, who would still hold the k Island Company 
upon its guaranty. The Southwestern having made default in 
the payment of interest from the date of the completion of the 
road to the present time, the foreclosure is asked. 

The Fa mas is y gee by holders of the $1,000,000 bonds, 
generally known as the Atchison Branch bonds, who claim : 

1. That their bonds were sold upon representations, made 
with the knowledge of the Rock Island Company, that that 
company would lease the branch road and the main line upon 
such terms as would secure the pees of interest on the en- 
tire bonded indebtedness of the Southwestern. 

2. That if there was no such lease, the Rock Island having 
been the custodian of the proceeds of the $1,000,000 of bonds 
became a trustee to secure the faithful expenditure, in the in- 
terests of the bondholders, of those proceeds in the construc- 
tion of the road, wherefore if there was fraud in the contracts, 
as is —— hinted at, it should be held to have waived its 
right to a foreclosure or any relief until the bondholders under 
the second mortgage may assert their rights as the holders not 
only of the first mortgage upon the branch, but of the second 
mortgage on the main line. 

The Rock Island Company retorts that there is no contract of 
lease which can be enforced and never was, and that by the 
terms of the mortgage itself, the disposition of the proceeds of 
the bonds was provided, from which it could and did not depart. 
Chicago, Dubuque & Minnesota. 

A meeting of the bondholders of this roal 1.4 the Chicago, 
Clinton & Dubuque was held in Boston, June 29. The report 
of the Committee of Investigation was i. It was a 
vory long one and advised the passuge of the following resolu- 
tion: 

That the Committee be instructe1 to continue the investiga- 
tion with the parties against whom claims are supposed to 
exist, and in case the situation is satisfactory to them the Com- 
mittee offer to send circulars to all the bondholders for their 
signatures. 

e report concludes gs follows : “‘ Having thus finished the 
duty imposed on them, your Committee leave for your decision 
the question as to what action shall be taken to test the sound- 
ness of ? udge Hoar’s opinion and to recover the $80,000 of roll- 
ing stock.” 


Northern Pacific. 

On behalf of 281 bondholders a petition has been filed with 
the United States Circuit Court asking that the order of fore- 
closure and sale may be modified s0 as to _ the bondholders 

recedence over all other claims, except those for taxes, in the 

istribution of the proceeds of the sale. The petition claims 
that the mortgage rightfully is a prior lien on_ the epeny to 
any of the debts due directors and others, which have been 
contracted since the execution of the trust deed. 


Easton & Amboy. 

The formal opening of the road took place last week and was 
a very successful affair. Many prominent railroad officers and 
operators passed over the road in a special train, were enter- 
tained by the company and made an inspection of the new coal 
docks at Perth Amboy. 


Kansas Pacific. 

A large party of officers have gone to Colorado to assist in the 
formal transfer of the Colorado Central road to this company. 
This excursion gave rise to a rumor of the consolidation of the 
company with the Union Pacific, which the officers of the latter 
company deemed important enough to require a formal denial. 
Quincy & St. Paul. 

A mortgage for $1,800,000 on_ this projected road has been 
recorded. It is made to Wm. E. Burr, of St. Louis, and Augus- 
tus Kountze, of New York, trustees. 


Union Pacific. 


A suit has been be against Mr. John Duff, formerly a | P° 


director and Vice-President and still a trustee of the land-grant 
mortgage. It is alleged that Mr. Duff, while trustee, selling 
lands, etc., received a large amount of money, which he 
handled asif it were his private no nay Shortly after the 
panic, the company needing ready money, Mr. Duff, it_ is a 
supplied the railroad with the money which he had deriv. t 
from his operations under his trust, but represented that it 
was his own, and charged heavy rates of interest. The officers, 
discovering this fact, demanded the return of this interest, and, 
failing to receive it, have be; a suit against Mr. Duff for 
$30,000 and interest, the amount which, it is alleged, was dis- 
covered to have been paid to Mr. Duff in this hm Mr. Duff 
claims that the company owes him a large amount for services 
as trustee, larger in than the amount claimed, and he de- 
sires a settlement on that basis. It is also reported that Mr. 
Duff has made himself obnoxious to the _— management 
in other ways, and hence the real motive of the suit. 
Memphis & Little Rock. 

A dispatch from Memphis, Tenn., dated June 29, uA “A 
transfer of the Memphis & Little Rock Railroad to R. K. Dow, 

esterday, by President Greenlaw, withont the sanction of the 
Coed of directors, creates considerable excitement here. 
Vice-President Brinkley, who owns the contro! interest in 
the road, after obtai an injunction from Chancellor Walker 
last evening, enjoining Dow from taking possession, attempted 
to reach Little Rock to oppose Dow in any attempt to have 
himself appointed receiver, which Brinkley thinks was the 





' 





real object of the transfer, but was unable to obtain an engine, 
as President Greenlaw had placed the rolling stock under the 
orders of Dow. Mr. Brinkley, however, leaves for Little Rock 
this afternoon, and it is evident that a great amount of litiga- 
tion will be the result of the action of the President.” 


Toledo, Wabash & Western. 


It is said that the directors have resolved to remove the 
transfer office from New York to Toledo, and that the change 
will take place July 31. 


Oanada Southern. 


The car and repair shops at Grosse Isle, Mich., were 
Seceree by fire on the night of June 26. The loss is estimated at 
,000. 


Dividends. 
« Dividends have been declared by the following companies : 
a of New Jersey, 24% per cent., quarterly, payable July 


Connecticut River, 4 per cent., semi-annual, payable July 1. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 2% per cent., quarterly, 
— July 20. 
ousatonic, 2 per cent., quarterly, on the preferred stock, 
— July 10. 
-acific of Missouri (Atlantic & Pacific, lessee), 134 per cent., 
oy, ~ July 20. 
New York, Providence & Boston, 24% per cent., quarterly, 
payable ay > oy, 
nited New Jersey, 274 per cent., quarterly, ble July 10. 
Old Colony, 3% per cent., coml-cnmeel, oars Ie July 1, . 


The Boston & Maine and Eastern Agreement. 

It_is said that the new contract for pooling the earnings of 
the Boston & Maine and the Eastern roads hao been signed and 
will go into effect July 1. od pate = that the net earnings of 
the two roads shall be divided equally, that is, the road doi 
the business shall receive 60 per cent. for actual expenses, ont 
half of the remaining 40 oer cent. go to the other road. On 
all business coming from the Maine Central road for competing 
points on either road, the road doing the business shall retain 
60 per cent, for expenses, and the remaining 40 per cent. shall 
be divided between the two roads in the proportion of 25 to 15, 
25 per cent. going to the Eastern and 15 to the Boston & Maine. 


This will put an end to all controversy regarding through busi- 
ness. 


Railway Passenger and Advertising Agents’ Oonw ntion. 

This association met recently in annual convention in Chi- 
cago. There was a large number in attendance and a general 
interchange of views in regard to the objects and accomplish- 
ments of the association, and the action had was such as to in- 
sure the increased usefulness of the organization. It was de+ 
cided to hold the next annual meeting at Cleveland, on the 
fourth Wednesday of June, 1876. 


Portland & Rochester. 

A through train with drawing room car is now run from Port- 
land, Me., to New London, Conn., connecting at that place 
with steamboat for New York. It passes over the Portland & 
Rochester, the Nashua & Rochester, the Worcester & Nashua 
and the Norwich & Worcester roads. 


Oentral Vermont. 


Tn the case of William Sohier and others against J. Grego: 

ee ue “yo er oye in _ = _— Circuit Court, 

to test the validity of the stock issued for the purpose of carry- 

ing the last election of directors of the Contenl Yermenh, an in- 

junction has been granted ae the defendants, as prayed 
im: 


for in the bill. This is only a preliminary injunction pendin 
the full hearing of the poem 4 ’ ’ ° 


Montreal, Portland & Boston. 


Canadian papers say that the President has succeeded in se- 
curing in England the money needed to complete this road, 
formerly the Montreal, Chambly & Sorel. 


European & North American. 

At the meeting of creditors in Bangor, Me., June 25, there 
was a very full attendance. Mr. Noah Woods, Treasurer, pre- 
sented a report of the financial condition of the company, show- 
ing the funded debt to be $4,765,000, and all other indebtedness 
%1,461,749. The assets are 206 miles of railway in good condi- 
tion and equipments costing $668,216; real estate in Bangor 
and St. John, $215,897; a grant of about six million acres of 
land from the State of Maine, and other assets, $123,000. The 
Piscataquis branch is not included in this statement. The 
Superintendent and Road Master rted the road and rolling 
stock in good condition. Hon. 8. H. Blake, Chairman of the 
Board of Railroad Commissioners, made a highly favorable 
report of the condition of the line. A committee was appointed 
to investigate the affairs of the read and report. The exhibit 
of the company’s aftairs was much more favorable than was 
anticipated. 

Philadelphia & Reading. 

The new yards which this company, it is said, p ses estab- 
lishing on the Delaware, just above the coal depot at Port Rich- 
mond, Philadelphia, will include : 

1. A large shipbuilding establishment for the construction 
of iron steam colliers for the coal trade of the Company. 

2. A dry-dock of immense capacity, sufficient to accommodate 
the largest ocean steamers, 80 that the repairs of such vessels 
might be done there where the work can be done more cheaply 
than in New York. 

8. A great storage yard for the iron trade of Philadelphia, 
available for loans upon warehouse rece 


ipts. 

4. A port of shipment for the export oft heavy freight, such as 
iron, machinery, etc. 
Valley, of Ohio. 

The directors have issued a circular to stockholders askin 
each to take double the amount of his subscription in the 

r cent. first-mortgage gold bonds of the pen to 
issued at 80 cents on the dollar; the subscription for sa d bonds 
to be binding after $600,000 are thus subscribed for, and pay- 
ment to be made therefor as follows: One-fourth in 90 days 
after said amount is raised, and the balance in three yearly 

ayments thereafter. The circular says that pr tions have 
nes received to take these bonds, but the board did not feel 


warranted in accepting them, as the terms would jeopardise 
the interests of the aetellions. d 


Rockford, Rock Island & St. Louis. 

The Receiver has given notice that he will pay the taxes of 
1873 and 1874, except the disputed items. He was to meet the 
Greene County collecter in Chicago last week to settle the ques- 
tion in dispute and pay whatever the court might order. 


Columbia Oonduit Oompany. 
The Oil City (Pa.) Derrick says: “It has transpired that in 
the terms of settlement between the Baltimore & Ohio and 
Pennsylvania Raslways, it was stipulated that the former should 
have direct connection with the oil vane by the way of the 
conduit pipe. The management the Pennsylvania is 
to allow the line to be laid under the West P lvania track 
at Power’s Run, and it is now announced that oil 
umped from Butler County to Pittsburgh on or before July 1. 
ing the past two days the company 
from Butler Coun producers, we have no doubt the work 
of completing and opening 
cally. At least we infer as much from the character of the new 
management of the line, which is composed of Messrs. 
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Benson, H. McKelvy and others. These gentlemen have, as 
we understand it, recently received a lease of the line from Dr. 
Hostetter, with the intention of perfecting it and running it to 
ite full capacity at an early day. 


The Proposed Oonference of Railroad Oommissioners. 


The railroad commissioners of six states have Sospentio’ 
favorably to the invitation of the Missouri Commission to meet 
in convention at Springfield, Il., July 20, for mutual consulta- 
tion. 


Kansas Oity, Memphis & Mobile. 

In order to utilize the grading already done and to secure the 
completion of the road from Kansas City, Mo., to Osceola, it is 
proposed to have the four counties of Jackson, Cass, Henry and 
Re ir, which have already subscribed largely to the road, 
guarantee interest and principal of an issue of $1,800,000 first- 
mortgage bonds. It is thought that these can then be sold for 
enough to complete the work. 


Ohicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

Forty-eight men were recently laid off from the car depart- 
ment shops at Aurora. e men were not discharged, but 
suspended temporarily. 


Albia, Knoxville & Des Moines. 


In the Monroe (In.) District Court notice has been filed of an 
application for an injunction to restrain this company from 
selling bonds and prevent the payment of subscription 
notes to any one but the Quincy & St. Paul Company. The ob- 
ject of the proceedings is to cut off the recent transfer of the 
road to parties in the interest of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. The case will not come up until fall. 


Oairo & Vincennes. 

As soon as the necessary transfer arrangements at Cairo are 
completed, through cars are to be run from Pittsburgh and In- 
dianapolis to Texas, passing over this road and the Cairo, Ar- 
ee & Texas Branch of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern. 


Buffalo & Jamestown. 

The work on this road is pro, proring wenitie, and, unless un- 
foreseen delays occur, trains will run through to the Atlantic & 
Great Western at Jamestown during the present month. 


Mexican Railroad Matters. 


The contract with Mr. Edward Lee Plumb for the construc- 
tion of the Mexican International Railroad was finally ratified 
by the Mexican Congress, May 29, and the President subse- 
quently issued the necessary decree. The vote in favor of its 
ratification was 116 to 13. We will publish the terms of the 
contract hereafter. 

The new railroad trom Vera Cruz to Jalapa is completed, and 
was to be opened for travel June 15. 

The Tivo Republics of Mexico says: “In our last we stated 
that the concessionists had the right of option in establishing 
the gauge of the Sonora Railroad. It was a mistake in the 
translation; the contract binds the constructors to establish 
the standard gauge. 


Petersburg. 

The contest for the possession and control of this road ap- 
pears to have broken out again. The City of Petersburg, Va., 
recently levied on 53 car loads of old rails taken - from the 
Gaston Branch, the levy being made under judgments recently 
obtained. The attorneys for the city have filed a bill of inter- 
rogatories against Mr. Reuben Ragland, the President of the 
Company, who is the largest stockholder, but he has thus far 
been detained in Richmond by sickness. Further legal pro- 
ceedings are expected. 


Alabama & Ohattanooga. 

In pursuance of the agreement made by the parties in inter- 
est and approved by the Court, the order of the United States 
: ee Court was made confirming the agreement, which is as 

ollows : 

“There being some dissatisfaction as to the reports of the 
Master in this cause, and the matters thereof being now better 
understood, the Court may appoint some well-known lawyer 
and thorough business man to enquire intoand with power to 


* settle as Master the various matters of reference involved in 


the case and ordered by the decrees of the Court. Which settle- 
ment shall be final between the parties to this agreement when 
confirmed by the court. 
“Among other matters he shall enquire into and report what 
moneys have been actually expended in improving the road by 
the several receivers and by the trustees since they have had 
possession of the road, and from what sources these moneys 
were derived, and how derived. and the reasonableness of such 
expenditure and the particular character of these improve- 
ments. 
“The parties to this agreement shall take the reports of the 
master heretofore made, and within thirty days eliminate there- 
from all items allowed by him which are not satisfactory, which 
shall be investigated and passed upon by the new Seam 
sioner, and be reported by him; all other items shall stand 
confirmed. 
“Tf any of the certificates are objected to by either party, the 
Commissioner shall inquire and report whether the same were 
issued in accordance with the orders in the cause, and what dis- 
— was made of the same, and whether the said disposi- 

ion was in conformity to the said orders, and which in his 
opinion should be allowed and which rejected. 

** What attorneys’ fees have been properly paid or incurred 
for the benefit of the trust, for filing the billin this case, and 
for other proper legal expenses for the trust, and to whom the 
several amounts have been paid or are due. 

‘* What other sums in detail have been properly expended by 
the several receivers and trustees in the exercise of their du- 
ties for the Alabama & Chattanooga Railroad. 

‘“* What service said receivers and the trustees have rendered 
in the propér execution of their trusts, and what, if any, allow- 
ance should be made them. 

‘The Commissioner shall sit openly on notice to the parties 
by publication. He shall sit as long as the necessities for a full 
investigation raay require ; holding one session in or conveni- 
ent to New York and the other at Chattanooga, Tenn. The 


contested claims, as presented, shall be entered and each ? prt d and $3,700,000 to exchange for outstanding bonds and coupons; 
sup-| the issue of first preferred stock for the. present second- 


shall have full and fair Ho wep to examine into an 
port and contest the same before said Commissioner. 


‘* All parties in interest shall have from the Commissioner 
subpeenas for witnesses or the right to take, on interrogatories | present stock. 
and notice, depositions of witnesses who may reside out of the 
Judicial District where the sittings are, affidavit being made | defects of this plan, in that it does not protect their rights and 


before the Commissioner of such non-residence. 


** All books and accounts of the several receivers and trustees, | to the subordinate interests, and that it would load the road 
m to inspection and examination | down with an extravagant capital account, have called a meet- 
ssioner and the parties interest- | ing of first-mortgage bondholders, to be held at No. 152 Broad- 


and of the railroad shall be 
« Chattanooga by the Co 


“if ihe Comeeionionen speared wie Se egreamnant am be done. 
make his repo! fore the next term o 8 e parties : 
agree that eed matters seared ~ be then heard and de- Corning & Sodus Bay. 
" wo ore teen aon the a 1 apeoren Mpa Rey 4 the validity of $129,000 bonds voted by the town of Lyons, N. 
in open court in term time; and it shall be in all respects the | Y-, in aid of this projected road. The case will probably 

0) 


oods, or either of them, and 


same as any } 
r 


United States for the Southern District of Alabama. 


“The bondholders of the first mortgage have the rights and Boston & New York Air Line. 


standings in the case of actual formal parties, and are to be We : : 
treated as such, as represented by the P Jersigned. their at. |W? & Willimantic road met in Middletown, Conn., June 24, 


torney. 


t or decree of the Circuit Court of the | pealed. 


“It is agreed that John C. Stanton shall be appointed Re- | T™*2* 
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ceiver of the road, and hold and operate the same, together | 
with any and all other property belonging to said road, until 
the further order of this Court, on giving a good and sufficient 
bond in the penalty of $25,000 for the discharge of his duties. 
He shall file in this Court monthly statements of the earnings, 
expenses, receipts and disbursements of the road. 

‘He may raise money to pay taxes, insurance, and to make 
necessary improvements on the road, so far as to keep it in 
working order necessary for business, but only on submittin 
to Robert H. Smith, attorney for bondholders, and William F. 
Drake, as the representative of the holders of the Receiver’s 
certificates, the several transactions on which the poe | is 
popes to be raised, and the purposes for which it is needed 
and on their written and consent thereto. Said sums so raised 
and applied to the uses named shall be a charge on, and paid 
from the proceeds of the sale of the road in accordance with 
the decrees of this cause.” 

As already noted, Mr. Philip Phillips, of Washington, is the 
Special Master appointed by the Court. 


Utica, Ithaca & Elmira. 

The Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal, speaking of the work now in 
progress on this road, says: “Starting from where a steam 
shovel is eating its way into the gravel bank near where the 
connection with the Cortland Division is to be made just above 
where the Dryden road crosses the track, a mile east of Ithaca, 
following the old Murdock Line to near Mott’s Corners, it 
is very evident that very little additional work is needed to 
prepare the roadbed for the iron. A few trestles will only have 
to be replaced, and the embankment restored in some places 
where it is slightly washed. 

‘** At Mott’s Corners a large force of men and teams is busily 
at work, leveling the last few rods of the deep cutting just 
west of Six Mile Boost, and between Mott’s Corners and the 
track. In this bank there is an immense amount of the finest 
gravel deposits that will prove very valuable for fillings, grad- 
ingsand repairs. The approaches to the Mott’s Corners trestle 
over Six Mile Creek, which is to be 800 feet long and 75 high, 
are virtually completed, and the long rows of solid foundation 
piles await the Phoenixville iron tubes, which will probably be 
used for upper work, as they do so well in the grand structure 
at Van Ettenville * * * 

“Near Wilseyville, where the line again turns westward 
toward Elmira, it skirts the edge of the frowning, wooded hills. 
The excellence of the grading here is noteworthy, several miles 
being laid ona natual bed of the hardest and finest gravel, 
where there is no chance for a ‘wash out.’ About three miles 
from Wilseyville, is another steam-shovel, Se peeve from 
an inexhaustible bank. All the distance from Wilseyville to 
Spencer, iron is laid. Mounting a construction engine, the re- 
porter rode westward past gangs of men busy at ballasting, 
great piles of ties and bridge timber, busy saw mills, Spencer 
Springs, and over the lovely natural meadows that lie between 
the crested hills and that compare with their turf carpet, and 
groves of maple and elm, with the famous Connecticut meadows 
near Springfield and Hartford. Arriving at Spencer the road 
continues on three miles of leased track on the Geneva, Ithaca 
& Athens, which will of course soon be supplemented by an in- 
dependent line, for which the surveys have been made, and ne- 
gotiations opened for right of way. Beyond, from Van Etten 
to Elmira, is the firmly built, permanent regular line. Now that 
the Erie railroad again has a responsible management, a third 
rail will soon be laid on its broad gauge, thus extending the 
road to Corning, and direct, short oonnections with the richest 
Pennsylvania coal mines. But for the uncertainty in Erie mat- 
ters this would have been done before now.” 


Ohivpewa Falls & Western. 

The completion and formal opening of this road from Eau 
Claire, Wis., on the West Wisconsin, to Chippewa Falls, 12 miles, 
was to be duly celebrated June 29. The road has been com- 
pleted for several months. 


Milwaukee & Northern. 

A circular to the bondholders of this company, issued by the 
trustees, recites the circumstances of the lease to the Wiscon- 
sin Central, and the failure of that company to advance money 
as agreed upon, and says: “In accordance with suchrequest (to 
have a receiver appointed) we have corffmenced proceedings in 
the United States District Court at Milwaukee, and expect 
such receiver to be appointed very soon.” 

The circular also approves a proposition made by the stock- 
holders that the overdue coupons of December 1, 1874, and De- 
cember 1, 1875, shall be paid in preferred stock, the coupon of 
June 1875, in cash. The stockholders will agree to unite with 
the bondholders in the selection of some reliable person who 
shall be appointed by the Court to act as receiver, and take 
charge of the management of the road, and that all the net 
earnings under the most judicious and economical management 
shall be applied as follows: 

The payment of coupons due June 1, 1876. 

Any surplus earned before that time shall be applied to pu- 
chasing additional rolling stock, completing the fencing, some 
additional depot grounds, buildings and side tracks. 
Bondholders accepting are requested to notify the trustees 
and to send the three coupons named to Mr. A. Apgar, care of 
the Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, New York. 


Washington Oity, Virginia Midland & Great Southern. 
Surveys are being made for a new line between Gordonsville 
and Charlottesville, Va., where the track of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio is now used. A line has been run from Orange Court 
House and another from Rapidan Station. The question of 
building this line has been under discussion for several years 
past. 

Put-in Bay, Ottawa & Danbury. 

This company has been organized in Ohio to build a railroad 
from the Lake Shore at Danbury, O., to Ottawa City, with a 
branch to Marblehead. The capital stock is to be $50,000. 
New Jersey Midland. 

A plan of reorganization has been proposed, the leading fea- 
tures of which are the organization of a new company, the 
issue of $4,500,000 new first-mortgage bonds, $800,000 to com- 
plete the road to the Hudson River and pay off floating debt, 


mortgage bonds and coupons, of second preferred stock for the 
consolidated bonds and coupons, and of common stock for the 
A number of first-mortgage bondholders seeing the obvious 


would really give the control and management of the property 


way, New York, July 14, at 12 noon, to consider what had best 


The United States District Court recently decided in favor of 


y be ap- 


The first-mortgage bondholders of the New Haven, Middle- 





and organized this new company under the charter lately 


—__ 


that the bonds of the new mortgage for $500,000, which are to 


| be issued to provide means for putting the road in good order 


and equipping it, should not be sold at less than 95. It wag 
also voted that the new bonds should be offered first to the new 
stockholders (who are the old bondholders) pro rata. The 
office of the new company is to be at Middletown, Conn. 


Massillon & Ooshocton. 

The project for a railroad from Massillon, O., south by west 
to Coshocton, after laying dormant for two or three ears, hag 
been revived, and parties are holding meetings and trying to 
get subscriptions along the line. 


Indianapolis & Western. 


At the annual meeting, June 24, resolutions were passed an- 
thorizing the Executive Committee to arrange for a consolida- 
tion with any other railroad company which would aid in build- 
ing the road. 


In the test suit brought against the Toledo, Wabash & West- 
ern, to recover penalties for infraction of the railroad law, the 
case was given to the jury after long and elaborate arguments 
on both sides. The jury could not agree and were dir- 
charged. 


Tyler Tap. 

Nearly one-half of this road is graded, and the contractors 
are pushing the work forward. The road is to run from Tyler 
Tex., northward to the Texas & Pacific at Big Sandy, 20 miles, 
It is to be a narrow-gauge road. 


Texas Western. 


The track is laid from Houston, Tex., west six miles, and the 
work is advancing steadily. 


Lafayette, Munciv & Bloomington. 

The directors of this company intend to resist the attempt 
made by the new Frankfort, Muncie & Bloomington Company 
to take possession of the partially graded road-bed between 
Lafayette, Ind., and Muncie. A contract has been recently 
concluded with Mr. D. P. Eels, of Cleveland, O., by which he 
agrees to complete that section of the road in one year, equip 
it and build repair shops at Lafayette, the company to secure 
the right of way and complete the grading and bridging. Mr, 
Eels is to receive $1,600,000 in first-mortgage bones of the com- 
any a a like amount in stock. The distance is a little over 
0) miles. - 


Western North Oarolina. 

The — sale of this road finally took place at Salisbury, 

N. C., June 22. The purchaser was Hon. A. 8. Merrimon, who 
subsequently transferred his purchase to the Commissioners 
appointed under the recent act of the North Carolina Legisla- 
ture, who are to complete the road through to Asheville. The 
price paid was $825,000. 
The road is 114 miles long, from Salisbury, N. C., west to Old 
Fort. It has been bankrupt and in litigation a long time and the 
case has been carried up to the United States Supreme Court. 
It is intended to run through to a connection with the railroad 
system of Tennessee. 


Toledo, Wabash & Western. 

A meeting of the holders of the equipment bonds of 1863 
was held in New York, June 28. There are $600,000 of these 
bonds outstanding, and at the time the general consolidated 
mortgage was executed provision was made for exchanging 
them for this new issue. Steps have been taken to foreclose 
the consolidated mortgage, and the holders of the bonds 
issued under it now refuse, it is stated, to admit the equipmeit 
bonds to any share of their claim. At the meeting a cor- 
mittee, consisting of J. W. Sullivan, B. F. Hain and Charles 
Jackson, was “oo to take measures to protect the inter- 
est of holders. The latter agreed to pay an assessment of $1 
on euch $1,000 bond to meet necessary expenses. 


Pueblo & Arkansas Valley. 

Tracklaying has been begun on this road, the extension west- 
ward of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. At the latest dates 
received, the tracklayers had reached a point 6% miles west 
from Granada, Col., the starting place. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie. 

Ata recent meeting of the board the contractors were au- 
thorized to increase the working force and to push the work at 
the points where the grading is heavy. 


Springfield, Decatur & Indianapolis. 

It is said that this company, organized by the bondholders 
who bought the Indiana & Dlinois Central road, is about to put 
a new mortgage of $1,100,000 on the road, the proceeds fto be 
used to complete the road from Montezuma wait to Indianapo- 
lis. 


Fayetteville & Goldsboro. 


The stockholders met in Fayetteville, N.C., June 19, com- 
pleted the organization of the company, and voted to accept 
the charter as passed by the North Carolina Legislature. Ar- 


Fayetteville east by north to Goldsboro, about 55 miles. 


Manchester & Keene. 
The line of this proposed road has been examined by several 
contractors, who are to make a proposition for its constructicn. 


Paw Paw. 

This road has been purchased from Mr. H. 8. Ismon, of Jack- 
son, Mich., for $30,000 by a number of residents of Paw Paw and 
Lawton. It will be put in good order and possibly extended to 
Schoolcraft. The road is about five miles long, from Lawton, 
Mich., northwest to Paw Paw. 


St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern. 

This is the name of the new company organized by the par- 
ties who bought the Mississippi Valley & Western road at the 
recent sale. The sale has been approved, the cash payments 
required have been made, and the deed for the property given 
by the Court. A party of engineers is to be put on the exten- 
sion to St. Louis at once, onl the grading is to be completed. 


St. Joseph & Denver ity. 

The United States District Court for Kansas has finally 4 
tered the decree of foreclosure under the first mortgage, 90 
has appointed Mr. Wm. Bond, President of the company, Re- 
ceiver of its assets. The date of sale has not yet been fixed. . 


New York, Boston & Montreal. 

In the United States Circuit Court for New York, Jane 23, 
a bill in equity was filed against this company y Messrs. 
Evarts, Southmayd & Choate, as attorneys for the Banque 
Franco-Egyptienne, Hentsh, Lutscher & Co., and a large num- 
ber of other foreign holders of bonds. The bill alleges that = 
issue of $6,250,000 first-mortgage bonds was brought out tel 
Bischoffsheim & Goldschmidt in London, being part of a y = 
issue of $12,250,000. A circular was issued stating ae “ 
Company was formed by the consolidation of several ot yal 
that the line was to be 350 miles long, of which 200 a 
already in successful operation; that the remaining $6, fonds 
first-mortgage bonds with $6,575,000 second-mortgage |» 
would be held by the trustees to extinguish the had 
mortgages and other debt; that advantageous cont Coat the 
been made with the Erie and other companies; and It 
road would have a gross income of over $5,000,000 per That the 
is alleged that these representations were false; 





by the Connecticut Legislature. Out of the $3,000,000 
mds $1,681,000 were represented and voted on, It was voted 


Dutchess & Columbia and Harlem Extension companies, W 


The Illinois Railroad Law. : 


rangements were made for a survey of the route, which is from | 
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a 
formed part of the consolidation, were insolvent and that this 
fact was how Mapes concealed. It is further alleged that from 
the proceeds of bonds sold $3,405,682.52 were delivered to the 
trustees, John C. Brown, Wm. Watts Sherman and Jesse Selig- 
man, to be by them applied to the completion of the road and 
that the money was not so applied. e bill closes with a 
number of questions as to the affairs of the company. 
Poughkeepsie Bridge. 

The directors connected with the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company having all retired and the Pennsylvania subscriptions 
having been withdrawn, the company has been reorganized, 
the new officers being all Poughkeepsie men. Active measures 
are to be taken to raise the capital required. It is expected 
that $300,000 can be raised in Poughkeepsie, a like sum in 
Hartford and the balance in Boston. 


New York, Kingston & Syracuse. 

At a meeting of the bondholders, stockholders and un- 
secured creditors of this company held in New York, June %4, 
a majority of the stockholders was present, and a large amount 
of both classes of bonds and of creditors was represented. 
Clark Bell, Wm. H. Wait and Thompson Deane were appointed 
a committee to confer with the stockholders upon the subject 
of a redemption of the road from the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, under the law of 1853. ‘The committee were 
also instructed to see if the unsecured creditors or the holders 
of the second-mortgage bonds could obtain recognition under 
the proposed plan of reorganization. 

Atlantic & Great Western. 

The English holders of the first-mortgage bonds are said to 
be very generally opposed to the ae i of reorganiza- 
tion, for the reason that under it they would lose their first lien 
upon the road, and become partners instead of creditors. 
Among holders of other securities there appears to be much 
difference of opinion. The suggestion has been made that the 
claims of the holders of the different classes of securities be 
submitted to arbitration, disinterested persons who command 
general confidence to be selected for that purpose, and commis- 
sioned to prepare a plan of reorganization. 

Notice is given in London that by the order of Vice-Chancel- 
lor Hall in the cases of Lee and Morrison against Swinburne, 
Mr. Henry Wollaston has been appointed Receiver of all moneys 
received and to be received on account of the léased line rental 
trust bonds of 1872, and that the necessary steps are being 
taken for a division of the funds already received, among the 
owners of those bonds. 


Portland, Dalles & Salt Lake. 

It is said that English capitalists have agreed to take hold 
of this projected road, provided existing contracts are so 
modified that the surveys and estimates wil] be made by the 
company instead of the contractors. 


Nevada Oounty. 
The iron for this narrow-gauge road has been contracted for 


in St. Louis, and the engines have been ordered from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works in Philadelphia. 


Sonoma & Marin. : 
Bids have been received for the grading of this road from 


Petaluma, Cal., to the Marin County line at San Antonio Creek. 
The work is to be completed in September. 


A Southern Railroad Meeting. 

A meeting was heldin New York, June 24, at which were 
— representatives of the Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio, the 

ichmond & Danville, the Seaboard & Roanoke, the Wilming- 
ton, Columbia & Augusta, the Charlotie, Columbia & Augusta, 
the South Carolina, the Central of Georgia, and the various 
steamship companies whose lines run from New York to Nor- 
folk, Charleston and Savannah. The meeting was private, but 
itis understood that, after a long discussion, it was finally re- 
solved to maintain the freight rates of 1873 from New York to 


competing points south. No action was taken on passenger 
fares. 


New York & New England. 

The order of the Massachusetts Supreme Court putting this 
company in possession of the Boston, Hartford & Erie road, re- 
gle to assume the existing floating debt, about $325,000. 

e trustees, who have been operating the road, were allowed 
compensation at the rate of $10,000 per year. 


New York & Long Branch. 

This new road was formally opened June 25, when an excur- 
sion train with over 800 invited guests, including the Presi- 
dent of the United States and other noted persons, passed over 
the road in an excursion train. The party on arriving at Long 
Branch were entertained by a handsome lunch given by the 
company. 


Southern Pacific, 


On the extension of the Los Angeles Division southeast to- 
wards the San Gorgonio Pass, the track is laid to a point 12 
miles beyond the old terminus at Spadra, Cal., and miles 
from Los Angeles. The work is being pushed forward and a 
large force is employed. 








ANNUAL REPORTS. 
Seaboard & Roanoke. 


This company owns a line from Portsmouth, Va., west by 
south to Weldon, N. C., 80 miles. 

During the past year the road has been kept in good order. 
and 600 tons new iron rails have been laid, beside 100 tons of 
steel in the Portsmouth yard. New abutments have been built 
to the Goose Creek Bridge, several culverts have been built, 
and a new water station on the Blackwater River at Franklin. 
The remaining two-thirds interest in the water front pee 
at Portsmouth, of which the company owned only one- ird, 
Was bought for $16,000. 

elve new freight cars were added to the equipment, three 
box and ten flat cars rebuilt. The Blackwater steamers have 
n kept in good repair. 
€ capital account is extremely light and is as follows: 
Capital stock ($17,070 per mile)...........-eeees ceccccccce «$1,065,600 
Funded debt ($2,630 per mile)..........+.ssceeee I 


Total ($19,700 per mile)........+.2++e+ee+ Paes ne $1,576,000 


The entire funded debt is less than the net income of an 
average year. 


€ earnings and expenses for the year ending February 28 
Were as follows: 














1874-75. 1873-74. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
$94,642 26 $95,496 96 Dec.. $854 70 0.9 

416,660 41 499,305 07 Dec.. 82,644 66 16.55 

6,000 00 UD UN. ice oteksdaissn’ -seset 

46,123 14 49,820 14 Dec.. 3,69700 7.4 

Total earnings. ...$563,425 81 $650,622 17 Dec..$87,196 36 13.4 
ing expenses. 382,273 01 411,673 68 Dec.. 29,40067 17,1 

Net earnings...... $181,152 80 $238,948 49 Dec.. $57,795 69 24.2 
Interest, etc........ 24,092 47 15,388 97 ....0000- sbved es aaiee> 
Balance... ...... $157,060 33 $223,559 52 Dec..$66,499 19 29.7 


Net earn. p.mile. 7,042 82 8,132 78 Dec.. 1,089 96 13.4 
2. permile.. 2,264 41 - 2,986 86 Dec.. 722 45 24.2 
ct. of expenses.. 67.85 63.27 Inc.. 458 7.2 
The President’s report says: “While there has been a de- 
tonnage, the falling off in revenue is more attributable 


to the lower rates received for transportation by this company. 
and to the marked decrease in the amount of cotton carri 
over the road destined for New York and Boston. 
“Chiefly in consequence of the charges for transporting cotton 
by steamers from points south of Hatteras to New York and 
Boston, being no greater andin many cases very much less 
than from Norfolk, during the past winter it appears that the 
amount of cotton carried for New York has fallen off 35,782 bales, 
while the amount for Boston has fallen off 16,218 bales ; never- 
theless, it is gratifying to notice that the amount carried under 
consignment to merchants of Norfolk and Portsmouth has been 
increased 19,561 bales. 
“In view of the small amount of cotton consigned to the port 
of Norfolk only a few years ago, your Board congratulate your 
company on the successful enterprise of the merchants of Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth, by whose efforts, united 
company, the consignments to the amount of 60,614 bales of 
cotton have been produced during the past year, notwithstand- 
as Ge disadvantages before alluded to under which they have 
abored.” 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
Leman the fiscal year ending March 31, 1875, this company 
opera 


precisely the same lines as during the previous year, 
which were as follows : 


Miles. 

Main line, Chicago, Ill., to Council Bluffs, Ia.............-+++-+ 500.71 

SEOUIIER, "WUROO, BD., OO TATU . 60050000000 00000 cecese veces 18.76 
Branch from Des Moines, Ia., to Indianola, with branch to 

WESSENSS cc ccccssccccecce eeee cccccce ecvcecce eeeee cocccccces 48.24 

Dated Ownell. 0c cescovccressoccesseoes ecccceccccccooce ++» 627.71 


Peoria & Bureau Valley road, Bureau Junction, Ill., to Peoria.. 46.75 





Total worked, covered by report........ecceccesecsesses 674.46 


Of which 500.71 miles are main line and 173.75 branches. 
The company also works under lease the Chicago & South- 
western road, from Washington, Ia., to Leavenworth, Kan., 
270 miles, with a branch from Atchison Junction, Mo., to 
Atchison, Kan., 30 miles, but the earnings and expenses of this 
line are not included in the report. 

During the year 50.8 miles of track were relaid with steel and 
38 miles with rerolled iron rails, and 40,106 rails were cut and 
repaired in the shops. The material used was 4,789 tons steel 
3,577 tons rerolled iron rails, 237,900 pounds spikes, 470,836 
pounds fish-bars and bolts, and 251, new ties. Of new 
sidings 8.62 miles were laid. There are now 184.8 miles of 
track laid with steel. The work of reducing the grade near 
Ainsworth and west of Davenport has been carried on; 48 
wooden culverts have been replaced with stone; the new 
engine-house and shops at Rock Island completed ; a brick 
shop 150 by 100 feet, with wing 32 by 29 feet, built to replace 
the old wooden shops ; new passenger depots of brick built at 
Joliet, Ottawa and Salle, and a new freight house of brick 
built to serve both La Salle and Peru. Many minor improve- 
ments have been made. 

é equipment with which the whole system, including the 
Chicago & Southwestern road, was worked, was as follows at 
the close of the last two fiscal years: 





1875. 1874, Increase, 

EOOCMOU VES. 000 ccscovcccovcceccvesee 217 215 2 
Sleeping coaches........+...se0+ ecooe 19 ll 1 
DAY CORCRES....ccccccccccccescescccoce @&® 67 2 
Baggage, mail and express cars....... 24 23 1 
Postal cars........... covccccceccocoes 6 5 1 

Passenger train cars.... 106 6 
NN Os 6.555000.006S00ccaces 2 : 2,408 ee 
PN Gv ces. ccapscnccecesees 622 oe 
Platform and coal cars....... 979 ee 
Caboose and drovers’ cars 17 8 

Freight train cars........ 4,086 x 
POPES CBP e000 cc cvcecccccceccoce 1 oe 
NUS 05.5. 65.0450b54400006008 1 1 , 
WHOGKIRG GRP. 20. ccccccccccccccccesce 1 1 
Gravel Gump Cars.....e.scceeeecesees 40 40 

Service cars....... 43 43 eo 


Besides the usual repairs to the equipment, there have been 
built to make good loss and depreciation 26 platform, 35 stock 
and 74 box cars, which made no increase of equipment; these, 
as well as one sleeping coach, two day coaches, one baggage 
car and three caboose and drovers’ cars added, were charged 
repairs. All the passenger train cars are equipped with air 
brakes. It is expected that about 200 new freight cars will be 
needed the current year. 

The property is represented by the following securities, in 
which there has been no change during the year: 

Stock ($39,829 per mile OWNEA).........ecececcecceeccecee se $20,000,000 
Funded debt ($14,338 per mile owned)....... 9,000, 





Total ($54,167 per mile Owned)... 2.2... cesses 0000+ 994,000,000 


The profit balance of income account is $6,542,970.66, nearly 
all of which is offset by $4,020,000 of its own stock held by the 
company, and $2,358,562.37 advances made on account of 
Chicago & Southwestern. The expenditure on construction 
and equipment account during the year were $514,447.40, the 
leading items being $124,514 excess in cost of 4,789 tons steel 
rails over the same quantity of iron, and $100,295.39 for new 
es and shops. 

e commissioners of the sinking fund report $181,297.74 re- 
ceived during the year, and a balance of 216.49, in securi- 
ties and cash, on hand at its close. 

The company has a land grant in Iowa, and the Land Com- 


crease of 45 per cent. Excluding 1,105.8 acres of swamp lands 
to which the title is doubtful, and which were quit-claimed for 
$1,066, the average price was $8.25 per acre. e unsold lands 
amount to 431,489 acres, more than three-quarters of which 
are in Audubon, Shelby and Pottawattomie counties, and the 
Commissioner renews the a made last year, that it 
might be worth while to build a branch to make these lands 
more accessible and consequently more saleable. 














to those of the | > 


missioner reports sales of 35,787.49 acres for $287,031.72, an in- | Se 


gain in the actual cost of working the road was nearly offset by 
e very great increase in the taxes paid. 
The payments from net income were : 




















1874-75. 1873-74. Increase. 

Dividends ......... ecccccece ++ + + $1,678,384 $1,659,172 $19,212 
Interest on bonds ...........+++ 630,000 629,125 815 
Rent Peoria & Bureau Valley 

Total........ se eeeen cee ee + $2,433,384 $2,413,297 $20,087 
Surplus for the year............. 1,098,921 843,387 255. 
Surplus at close of year......... $6,542,971 $5,433,071 $1,109,900 

The work done during the year was as follows : 
1874-75. 1873-74 

Pa ger train mileag + 1,020,010 1,035,813 
— train mileage .. 3,540,287 3,316,334 
Service train mileage ... 563 859 

Total train mileage ............++ eee 4,863,860 686, 
Passengers carried one mile...........++++ 54,804,212 49,186,817 
Tons freight moved one mile ..........+. «287,913,578 249,523,401 


There was an increase of 3.8 per cent. in train mileage, with 
an increase of 11.4 = cent, in passenger mileage and 15.4 per 
cent, in tonnage mi e. The average receipt per amg od 
train mile was $1.644%, against $1.61 the previous year. 6 
average receipt per freig t train mile was $1.49% and the 
expense $0.7834, against $1.51 and $0.83. The average cost of 
engine service was 19.10 cents wy mile, against 20.01 cents. 

or the last six fiscal ene the average receipts me passen- 

ows 


ger and per ton of freight per mile have been as fo! 

Passenger. Freight. 
1869-70... 6. ce seeees eeveecoes eoccee 4.590 cents 2.74 centa 
IBTO-T1.... eee eeveees ococeccceccece 3.840 “ 2. - 
1871-72, ...csecccccccccccccccessoces - 3617 “* 240 * 
1872-73 Odercescocceccccccoece 3.596 “ 2.29 “ 
UBTE-TA. 0. ccccccccccccccccecccccsece 3.394 “ 2.07 “ 
IBTE-T5. oc eeeesveseeves ecvcccccccece 3.061 “ 192 “ 


The decrease during the six years has been in the passenger 
rate 33.3 per cent., and in the freight rate 29.9 per cent. 


Maine Central. : : 
During the fiscal year ending December 31, 1874, this com- 
pany operated the following lines: 


Miles. 
Portland, Me., to Bangor.......essecesceesee eeeeecceeececesees 185% 
Cumberland Junction to Augusta and Skowhegan, and Bath 

BeAMGR. 0. ccccccccccccccccccceccccccesecoscccccseececesoseses 101% 
Brunswick to Leeds Junction and Lewiston...........-- .see0s 33 

Leeds Junction to Farmington... .......seceeeecseenscceeeeene 37% 

Belfast to Burmham. ... .......ccccccccessceeesnseeneceeseeseene 83% 
Newport to Dexter........ccccscccceccccccecsevessecessessesess 14 
TOOL. . 000.00 0000000000000 e000eseees o0000eees ces eorsees oe 355 


The two last named lines are leased; the others are either 
actually or practically consolidated with the Maine Central. 

, The property was represented at the close of the year as fol- 
ows: 








Maine Contral stock.......ccccccsseccsceesessesseceecesees $3,620,120 
Portland & Kennebec stock..... © cccccccccce covccecceccece J 
Yarmouth stock........+++0++ Coccecccccsvecscoccoecoscooce 10,200 

Total stock ($14,295 per mile)..........++++ pocccceseoes $4,371,720 
Bonded debt.........+++++ Seccececes cocccccesccccessececcee, & 
Interest Scrip........s.seeeseeceses eccccccccsece PPTTT Titty 

Total funded debt ($21,287 per mile).... ....+.s.es00+ - 6,561,157 
Floating debt, notes payable ($4,130 per mile)... ° ,277, 

Total ($39,622 per mile)........+.eeeeeeseee eocveccccece $12,199,967 


During the year, $749,217.53 of the old bonded debt has been 
retired. This expenditure has been met by the issue of notes 
ayable, and the sale of $382,500 new consolidated bonds. 

ne construction account has been increased $3,278,847.10, and 
the equipment account $550,000, by the transfer to them of the 
balances of the following accounts, which have been closed: 
Waterville Bridge, Maine Centra] Extension, Real Estate, Im- 
rovement, Bangor Pier Company, Portland & Kennebec lease, 

eeds & Farmington lease. 

The earnings and expenses for the year were as follows : 

1874, 1873, Inc. or Dec, P.c 











Passengers.......+. $910,391 89 $916,405 22 Dec... $6,018 33 0.7 
Freight .........++ 1,028,965 41 1,010,615 11 Inc... 18, 30 18 
Malle ..ccccsccccce 53,427 76 $3,911 58 Inc... 19,516 18 57.56 
EXpress .......++++ 37,712 00 37,288 00 Inc... 4% 00 1,1 
Car USC.......++06% 66,625 69 65,308 65 Dec... 8,677 96 13.3 
Miscellaneous..... 6,957 80 4,554 22 Inc... 2,403 68 62.8 
Total earnings... $2,094,080 55 $2,068,077 78 Inc...$26,002 77 1.3 
Wal, cccccecccsece 205,633 63 176,287 63 Inc... 29,346 10 16.6 
Maintenanceofway 461,334 71 467,206 37 Dec... 5,961 66 1.3 
Train expenses.... 351,038 44 412,651 86 Dec... 61,613 42 14.9 
000 | Station “ see+ 186,897 93 191,002 62 Dec... 4,104 69 2.1 
Office cece 46,543 90 35,892 51 Inc... 11,181 89 31.5 
Not classified...... sseseeseees 12,485 28 Dec... 12,465 28 
General expenses 
and taxes........ 30,232 64 85,405 27 Dec... 5,172 63 14.6 
the] Total expenses... $1,281,681 25 $1,330,501 44 Dec...$48,820 19 3.7 
Net earnings..... $812,399 30 $737,576 34 Inc...$74,822 96 10.1 


The receipts of the road have been materially affected by the 
general stagnation of business. The road has been kept in 
‘ood condition, the decrease in ses having been 

by close economy and strict attention to details. 

The work of the year was as follows : 

sepenee train mileage. evvecses cocceneece PPTTTTTITTTT TTT 504,216 


>. @ | Uieesssestghasapeediolacaneneed 
Total “ C0 _secccecvcecevccccccsccccccssccccccce MPhORe 
Passengers carried.........+++++ 724 
Passenger MileAge......seeecceeeecerececedececesesevereess + D1 006119 
Tons freight hauled........csscccceseeeceeesceseeerecsscees 423,400 


Tonnage mileage......... noneadnenebtestannndaesauionnneln 
The decrease in train mileage was 2.2 per cent. from 1873. 
The averages per mile of road worked were as follows : 


a Reomernep ene 

Not ecarmings......-+sseccsseeeees PPPTTTTTTITTT TTT tT tT 792.088 45 
Feawonger mils s-vsssvssvvenseecsneennresen ree 
ree ak Ten Gaon 


e average receipts 
ton per mile were 4.07 cents ; cost, 2.49 cents ; net receipts, P58 














cents. The average receipts per passenger per mile were 3.8 
cents. 
A summary of the income account is as follows: 
Balance from 1873.....+ssccecscececevevccccesesceseeses $300,737 50 
Net earnings of 1874 eee ecccccee eseccessess 812,399 30 
Sales of consoli pcccevccecccosesccesooe sesees 982,500 
a peokooconcgoescdacse besseseconec coccesecoce 395,449 53 
Sales of real estate, outstanding coupons, etc.........-+++ $3,813 84 
Total Feceipts....ccccccccceseccvcsccceccccsss cess + Gl, 008,000 17 
Interest and dividends on guaranteed stocks . $569,138 47 
Rent, Dexter & Newport R. R........-. eoncee 18,000 00 
Rent, a any Near mapa Lake R. R......+.++ oer 80 
Disco : unt on bonds 80) prriiartresace covcees ° 10,018 06 
Equipment account.........++++ oo cose 
evvcee Sobsongveteeccocse| VERE 
Bonded debt paid off. 1,556,500 16 
Balance to 1875. .....sceeeessesceeseresees seseceees $998,380 01 





The earnings and expenses for the year were as follows : 
1874-75. 1873-74. Inc, or Dec. 
From passengers. .. $1,677,460 76 $1,669,570 62 Inc.. $7,890 14 
Freight.........+.+. 5,292,412 24 5,003,001 07 Inc.. 289,411 17 
Mails ........00++. 149,946 52 149,044 61 Inc.. 901 91 
EXpress .....+-+++0 93, 00 107,098 22 Dec.. 13,148 22 
Rents, interest, etc. 160.493 74 104,724 72 Inc.. 55,769 02 
Car service.......++ 7,849 45 8,748 32 = Dec... 898 87 
Telegraph.......... 6,522 05 6,015 74 Inc.. 506 31 
Total earnings. $7,388,634 76 $7,048,203 30 Inc, . $340,431 46 
Operat’g expenses.. 3,534,958 42 3,698,666 85 Dec.. 163,708 43 
Legal expenses ..... 36,750 21 40,646 24 Dec.. 3,896 03 
poscccsscoccccs §©=©$SR ERD OB 137,576 17 Inc.. 147,044 81 
Total expenses. $3,856,329 61 $3,876,889 26 Dec.. $20,559 65 
Net earnings .......$3,532,305 15 $3,171,314 04. —_ Inc... $360,991 11 
Gross earnings per 
ME ene 10,954 24 10,449 52 Inc. ......504.72 
et earnings per 
aes eocces pes 5,236 92 4,701 73 = Inc. .... . 5635.19 
Per cent. operating 
OXPENKEB.......++6 47.84 5247 = Dee...-.-. 4.63 
Per cent. of expen- 
ses, including le- 
expenses and 
MOB. cocccccseses 52.19 55.00 Dec....... 2.81 
The increase in gross earnings was 4.8 per cent.; the decrease 
in working expenses 4.4 per cent.; in expenses, incl taxes, 
0.5 per cent.; the increase in net earnings 11,4 per cent. The 


During the year the company has completed the iron bridge 
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over the Kennebec River between Waterville and Fairfield, and 


replaced the old wooden bridge over Ticonic Falls with a first- 
class iron bridge, which was opened for use in the Summer. 
There are now four first-class iron bridges on the line from 
Portland to Bangor, via Augusta—three over the Kennebec and 
one over the Androscoggin at Topsham. 

The report gives an account of the new contract with the 
Boston & Maine, which has already been noted. A large part 
of the President’s report is occupied by an argument as to the 
right of the company to exemption from taxation under its 
charter, which question is now in controversy with the State. 





English Experiments with Continuous Brakes. 


Arrangements were made by the Railway Companies’ Asso- 
ciation of England a short time ago to make a series of trials 
of continuous train brakes. These trials were to be made under 
the auspices of that Association for the purpose, as stated by 
Engineering, of eliciting information for the “public generally 
and railway companies in particular, and of affording informa- 
tion to the Royal Commission now inquiring into railway ac- 
cidents and the means of their prevention.” 

The time and place for the trials are stated by Lngineering 
as follows : 


The experiments are to be made on the 9th and 10th of 
June (while, if necessary, the two following days are also to be 
devoted to them), and <a are to be carried out under direc- 
tion of Mr. Edward Woods, acting for the Railway Accidents 
Commission, and Colonel Inglis, R. E., representing the Board 
of Trade. The trials are to be carried out on the ottingham 
& Lincoln Branch of the Midland Railway, between Newark 
and Thurgaton, and a length of this line has been staked out 
with distance posts, and the levels carefully taken. The ex- 
periments will be carried out at speeds varying from 20 to 60 
miles per hour, and, of course, every provision will be made for 
accurately determining the speeds and the distances run, and 
time ye wer in making stops. 

The following is the programme of the experiments referred 


Each train to consist of 13 passenger carriages and two 
brake-vans. 

The carriages may be four-wheel or six-wheel, at the compa- 
ny’s option, 

The engines and trains complete should be brought to the 
Derby station of the Midland Railway not later than Friday 
morning, June 4, so as to allow time for weighing the engines 
and carriages in detail. 

h carriage to be loaded with a weight corresponding with 
the number of seats, reckoning, say, %4 cwt. per seat, to repre- 
sent an average load of passengers with luggage. Each van to 
be loaded with a weight of tons as representing the average 
weight of luggage it conveys. 

p ae weight of each carriage and van empty to be carefully 
aken. 

The weight of each loaded carriage to be taken in the like 
manner. 

The weight of each engine used in the experiments—noting 
height of water in gauge-glass at the time and approximate 
quantity (weight) of fuel in fire-box. 

The weight of each tender used in like manner to be noted: 

1. Without coke and water. 

2. With water only, tank full and height noted. 

3. Weight of coal or coke in tender at starting. 

A general description to be furnished of the particulars of 
——s of the brakes of each description to the respective 
trains. 

The ground selected for the trials is the line of the Notting- 
ham & Lincoln Branch of the Midland Railway between New- 
ark and Thurgaton. This ground to be staked out as may be 
directed, the levels carefully taken, and section plotted. 

The particulars will be furnished to the companies who have 
provided the trains for experiment. 


The days selected for the trials are the 9th and 10th, and, if 


necessary, the 11th and 12th of June next. 

All the trains should be brought to Newark in readiness for 
proceeding with the trials early in the morning, June 9. 

The direction in which the trains will be worked in making 
Se epee will be from Newark or Rolleston Junction 
to 8 Nottingham, and the carriages and engines must be 
coupled up accordingly. 
h trai i 
i be required, 

It is desired that all comparative experiments, class by class, 


should be made as nearly as the case will permit at the same 
time, and under the like circumstances of weather, wind, state 


of rails, ete. 


Should the weather be favorable June 9, it is proposed to 
commence with the experiments in entire trains fitted up with 
continuous brakes taken in order as may be most convenient to 


the railway companies. 


It has been arranged, and the Commissioners have consented, 


to make e 
London 

brake, 
Great Northern Railway Com 
Midland Railway Com any. 
Caledonian Railway, Stecle’s 


riments on the following trains, viz. : 
Northwestern Railway Company, Clarke & Webb’s 


any, Smith’s Vacuum Brake. 
estinghouse Brake. 
Air Brake, 


Northeastern Railway, Steele’s Air Brake and engine wheels 


fitted with brakes, 


The following experiments to be tried at speeds varying from 
r hour, commencing with the two speeds of, say 


20 to 60 miles 
80 miles and 60 miles per hour respectively. 

On no account is either the steam to be shut off the engine, 
nor are the brakes to be applied before the signal is given. 


Nor will the guards or driver be allowed to touch the brake 
handles or levers after starting the trains until the signal is 


given. 


The order to stop will be given from the engine (by whistle), 
when both driver and guards will put on brakes, or by cord sig- 


nal to guard. 
No sand to be used except in the experiments directed. 


In making the experiments having this object—the stopping 


in the shortest possible space—the amount ‘of: shock sustainec 


in the act of stopping to be observed and measured as far as 


practicable. 


First Series— With Complete Trains.—Stop by yen of: 


a. Tender brake and van brakes worked by hanc 


b. Tender brake, van brake and continuous brake, applied 


by guards on whistle or cord signal. 


ce, Tender brake and continuous brake, applied by guards on 


whistle or cord signal, or engine brake (if any). 


Tender brake and continuous brake, applied by driver 
and 8; and also engine brake (if any); using, in fact, all 


available means to stop, excepting sand-tubes. 


e. As the last named (d), but using sand-boxes of engines 


and vans. 


f. Rear guard to seoel driver by cord to apply his section of 


continuous brake (or the whole). 
. As the last (f), but without guard signalling to driver. 
a. Driver to shut off steam and apply continuous brake. 
i. Driver to shut off steam an 
brakes. 


Second Series.—Stop Engine and Tender only: 
a, By shutting off steam only. 
By tender brake only—steam shut off. 
Engine brake only—steam shut off. 


n to be provided with a slip-coupling, to be used as 


apply tender and engine 





LOCOMOTIVE RETURNS, FEBRUARY, 1875. 
Master Mechanics of all American railroads are invited to send us their monthly reports for this table. 
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tTbhree empty cars rated as two loaded ones. 
*One new boiler complete included in repairs, 


d, Tender brake and engine brake, 

é. Tender brake, and reversing. 

_ Third Series.—Ascertain the Friction of the Trains of Car- 
riages: 

a, By running them down incline from a state of rest; or, 

b. By observing retardation of motion over a given space, 
the train of carriages being detached from engine by slip 
coupling. 

N. B.—Such variations from the above experiments to be 
made as the circumstances at the time may render desirable. 
We copy the following description of the first day’s trial from 
a letter by a special correspondent of the London Railway 
News. We hope to give a full account of the trials in next 
week’s issue: 

If you had wandered into the little stationon the Midland 
Railway on Tuesday evening, you would have felt unmistakably 
impressed with the idea that something unusual was going on. 
Here and there small knots of gentlemen stood in earnest con- 
verse, the station-master flitted to and fro uneasily, porters 
ever and again swept imaginary dust from the platforms, stop- 
ping to gaze in silent admiration at the small knots of gentle- 
men, and turning again to sweep. Weatherbeaten signalmen 
unfurled bundles of flags with no other soverent object than 
to furl them up again. The fact was that Newark had been 
chosen as the head center for the scene of a series of the most 
important scientific operations upon which our great railway 
companies have ever conjointly engaged. The great question 
of continuous brakes—are they to be, or not to be ?—has of late 
stirred the railway world to its inmost depths. Invention after 
invention has come to the fore, each with its powerful advo- 
cates animated by a curious admixture of philanthropy and 
commercial enterprise. While always receiving the sentiment 
with respect, long-headed managers have bided their time, 


trying all, but spending comparatively little money 
upon any. In so doing they have been wise in 
their generation; but this attitude could not be main- 


tained for ever. Public spirit, private enterprise, awful rail- 
way accidents, like dropping waters, have worn away the legiti- 
mate rock of caution, and the time has come when the ques- 
tion, Which continuous brake shall we take ? calls for speedy 
answer. Opportunely enough the Railway Commission now 
sitting desired to become posted up in the subject of brake 
power, and the Railway Association determined to invite the 
various companies belonging to their association, who are test- 
ing continuous brakes, to send trains fitted with such inven- 
tions as they might choose. In doing this the association were 
placing before railway men in an unmistakable form the merits 
and shortcomings of the several competitors’ inventions so far 
as simple experiment could do this. They, however, kill two 
birds with one stone, for it is believed that out of the investi- 
gations and subsequent cogitations of the commission must 
come recommendation, and it has been thought that continu- 
ous brakes may be among these. The railway companies hav- 
ing continuous brakes on trial responded to an invitation to 


branch line between Nottingham and Lincoln. 


order to arrive at accurate determinations o 
merit. 
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Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour. 
\2wo empty cars counted as one loaded one. 


supply trains properly fitted with such brakes, and the Midland 
Jompany set apart as a course for the trials one side of their 
The distances 
were measured, levels taken, and every contrivance, mechanical 
and electrical, that science could devise was brought to bear, in 
comparative 
The measured ground is but a stone’s throw from New- 
ark, and Newark Station showed signs of disquietude on Tues- 
day evening last, because Wednesday morning was to see the 








from all parts had been doing preliminary canters over the 
course. 
At ten o’clock on Wednesday morning the scene on the up 
line about 24% miles from Newark, on the Nottingham side, 
was one which railway men will not soon forget. Stretching 
away apparently in interminable line were a number of splen- 
did specimens of what our great companies can turn out in the 
way of engines and passenger stock. Right away to the front 
was the London & North Western train, fitted with the powerful 
chain brake of Clarke & Webb. Next to this a train from the 
Caledonian Railway with Steele’s McInnes’ automatic reaction 
brake, by description replete with wondrous powers. Then we 
come to an engine and train brand new from end to end, sent 
by the London, Brighton & South Coast Company, & per 
attern and fit, from an ornamental point of view, to run in & 
rawing-room. ‘This train is fitted with.the Westinghouse 
vacuum brake. After this comes perhaps the grandest train 
of the lot, sent by the great Northern Company. Its magnii- 
cent coaches are all six-wheelers, its total weight is some 80 
tons greater, and the over-all length is more than that of 4 
other train on the ground, though, of course, it has only 
the regulation number of coaches. This train is the subject 
much attention and speculation, and it was fitted with Smith’s 
vacuum brake, which hes won its way into the affections of 80 
many of our great railway engineers. The Midland Compan 
has gone wholesale into the experimental business, and sen 
to the ground four trains with brakes b Westinghouse, 
Clarke, Barker and Kitson. The Lancashire Yorkshire sen 
Foy’s brake, and the Caledonian Railway Steele’s air-brake. 
The North Eastern sends an engine with the vacuum. : 
Standing by each train are the brake inventors and - 
assistants anxiously awaiting the arrival of the big guns, W 
will assume command of trains, brakes, and the whole Pane 
phernalia. Shortly after ten o’clock a train dashes Ay . 
course on the down line, and the business of the first day ie 
mences at once. It consisted of running the whole * 
trains over the course and stopping by means of the old : oe 
brake. ‘This was interesting principally for giving relle : 
comparisons between this method of stop and by Cay 2 
brakes, which were then tried by application from tender bra ‘ 
and van brake, and put on by guards on flag or cord wy 
The following table will do enough to determine in favor 
continuous brakes of some kind: 


TENDER BRAKES AND VAN BRAKES WORKED BY HAND. 

Train ran after Stopped 

Speed miles brake —- 
‘ee’ 


Company. per hour. t. : 
London & North Western............ 47 2,389 hs 
Caledonian. ........0:.sesescerereeess 47 3,005 95 
London, Brighton & South Coast...... 49 3,705 86 
Great Northern............+0 Sescece 4136 3,591 82 
SUEUR aids osnensninodhbastionsincants 47 265 ae 


TENDER BRAKES, VAN BRAKES, AND CONTINUOUS BRAKE, APPLIED 
GUARDS ON FLAG OR CORD SIGNAL. 


Brake. 32 

Clarke & Webb’s—Lon. & N. W...... 50 1,384 45 

Stecle’s Air Brake—Caledonian....... 49 2,135 5 

Westinghouse vacuum—L. B, & 8. C.. 504 2,200 4 
Fay’s Brake—Lancashire & Yorkshire 484 1,016 

Smith’s Vacuum Brake—Great North- 6 
| ALE ERED, BOG Meet Be, 1,200 


The trials proceeded Thursday with severe tests, but be - 
sults are not known officially, and the commissioners ie 
ous that no unofficial figures should be — 





commencement of the work, and during Tuesday brake trains 


will last certainly several more days, and the programme will 
be slightly altered. 
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a TODD’S PATENT COUPLING, | 

















ver the ; 
FOR FREIGHT CARS. 
w > ‘ : 

A _ Erest.—It is self-coupling; perte.tly simple; requires no pins; always sure, and couples readily 

etchin ’ with any car having the ordinary drawbar. 

‘etc 1 8 , SECosD, ‘The expense is but a tr fle more than the ordinary coupling, and will be saved in pins and 

, oP a poe ae in a very short time, there being a link always ready for use, without liability of being lost 

l B vr stolen, 

he front TaIrD.—The saving of time is also a great consideration, as the engineer alone can couple a train o 

sowerful cars in much less time than with the aid of two or three men with the ordinary coupling. 

-omn the FourrH.—There is no going between the cars to shackle or unshackle; it is entirely safe, always 

reaction a always sure. To companies desirous of testing the coupling, one or more will be furnished gratu 

Then we sss ~ antennal Orders Solicited for Loconiotives Adapted for Everv Cless of 
nd, sent THE Boston & Aupany Raroap Co.,, after a thorough trial, being satisfied of its utility, have r ms ap 

perfect wntons the right for their road, and we are permitted to refer to them. Railway Service. 

un in & or further information respecting it, address M. L. HINMAN, Szo’x & Treas. H. G. BROOKS, Pres'r & Sup’r 
note WILLIAMS, PAGE & CO., 

) Ta 

magnifi- ai Boston. |ROGERS LOCOMOTIVE AND MACHINE WORKS. 
ee —— cay $$ meg — — — So Paterson, New Jersey, 
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s<¢ | LOCOMOTIVES. 


thy co NARROW-GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES A SPECIALTY. Having extensive facilities, are now prepared to furnish promptly, of the re and most approved 
oid band OFFICE AND WORKS AT CONNELLSVILLE PENN. peaanigpen yar tag ta Pere oo 


g reliable Locomotive Engmes, and other Varieties of Railroad Machinery. 











ee | MORRIS TASKER & COMPANY, |Ef#BERESS# mus... THOS, ROGERS, Trees, 


favor of 44 Exchange Piace, New Vork. 
ade PASCAL IRON WORKS, PHILADELPHIA, 








“he ~ LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE SAFETY TRUCK CO. 
git al SKER IRON WORKS. NEWCASTLE. DEL. 


OF NEW YORK. 


1. 


B08. MANUFACTURERS OF 
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: | lap-Welded American Chareoal Tron Baler ‘obes, 





onmstil Wrought-Iron Tubes and Fittings of Everv Descrivtion, 
a FOR GAS, STEAM, WATER AND OIL. 
S Steam and Gas Fitters Supplies, Machinery for Coal Gas Works, etc., etc, 
_ Vv Sole Manufacturers of 
but the re- ulcanized Rubber-Coated Iron Tuves, Proprietors of the following Letters Patent granted to Levi Bissell, Aug. 41857, Nov. 2, 1866 
sare antl a A substitute for lead and galvanized iron tubes for the conveyance of water. pay LT ae Smith, eb. 11, 1902; D. B. Pratt, Oct. 16, 1960; W. 8. Hudson, April 6, 
i fice ; ’ “DBAWINGS FURNISHED AND LICENSES GRANTED ON APPLICATION. 
amme and Warehouse, No.15 Gold St.. New York.| , , GurTs, Poosthént. Ul. F. MOORE, Seo'y and Agent, 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, NO. 36 OLIVER ST., BOSTON, 
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LOCOMOTiIVE ENGINES AND TENDERS, LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 


Especially Adapted to Every Var iety of Railroad Service, including 


in Pc 2 ee i 


l 
| 
| 











BOILERS AND TANKS, Mining Engines and Locomotives for Narrow-Gauge Railways. 
Gun Metal and Common ing Keatina. Brass and Composition ah 7an qeeeneiely ns ee. andi 
. GEO. BURNHAM. CHAS. T. PARRY. WM. P. HENSZEY. 
LOCOMOTIVES AND BOILERS REPAIRED. EDWARD H. WILLIAMS. EDW. LONGSTRETH. JOHN H. CONVERSE, 
aa Bole mautacturers of the “‘HINKLEY PATENT BOILER.” All orde ill be tea with 
aspatch. orem rin saaldena i gnies PITTSBURGH LOCOMOTIVE & CAR WORKS, 


ADAMS AYER, Pres’t. F, L. BULLARD, Treas. H. L. LEAOH, S8up't. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Schenectady Locomotive Works, 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES FOR BROAD OR NARROW GAUGE ROADS. 
From standard designs, or according to specifications, to suit purchasers. 

Tanks, Locomotive or Stationary Boilers furnished at Short Notice. 

D. A. Stewart, Pres’t. J. A. Durem, Sup’t. Wrson MILuEr, Sec. and Treas, 
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| SCHENECTADY, N. Y. a ee 2 ee : wt 
| JOHN O.BLLIS, Pron, OHAS,G, ELLIS Trea, WALTER MoavaeN, sunt. | LAUNtON Locomotive Manufacturing CO, 

















iP es eecaee| = ei New York Off 2 Wall 8 P. I. PERRIN, Supt. [ESTABLISHED IN 1846.] HARRISON TWEED, Treas 
4 A. J. BIXBY, Seo’y and Treasw iat lini aw a . 
\ ine | ork Office, 62, Wall St TAUNTON, MASS. 

















ik MASON M AOCHINE WORKS. Manchester Locomotive Works, 


TAUNTON MASS. 

















WM. MASON, Prest, WM. H. BENT, Treas. FRED’K. MASON, Agent. : ; 
BUILDERS OF ALL KINDS OF atte .cve . OTIVE ENGINES 
LOCOMOTIVES FA RERS OF LOCUM aa 
teed t material 
INCLUDING DOUBLE-TRUCK LOCOMOTIVES FOR WIDE OR NABROW-GAUGE RaILRoaDs, | A! Work accurately fitted to gauges. All parts duplicates and guaranteed of Peg’ om iy 
4180 ALL KINDS OF COTTON MACHINERY. ARETAS BLOOD, Agent, Manchester, X. E. WM. G. DTEANS, Tress., Boston, 








